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INK W ENGLAND ana NATIONAL. 
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A Complete Modern Course in Bookkeeping, Office Practice, and ‘Banking 


ROGERS SERIES 


Modern Illustrative BookKeeping Modern 


THE LEADING BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM . Illustrati 
into hundreds of representative business colleges and commercial ve Ban 
-_departments throughout the country, and enthusiastically championed by both teach- A NEW AND PO 
crs and pupils. It is easy to learn, easy to teach, and easy to manage. It is business- A RATIONAL presentation of present- 
like from beginning to end. In addition to the elements of bookkeeping and the ordi- day banking, adapted to the require- 
nary business forms, it treats clearly and fully special representative lines of business | ments of business schools. A brief, 
involving the use of modern, labor-saving forms of books and office devices. -It is ] practical, and highly interesting course. 
especially strong in its treatment of the Commission, Wholesale, and Manufacturing | A fitting companion to Modern Illustrative 
businesses, and also of Corporations and the Voucher System. A complete illus- | Bookkeeping. Full particulars may be 
trated descriptive circular will be sent to any teacher or school officer on request. had by addressing the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Popular Books for The Grades, Se 


Arithmetic, SoutHwortn’s Essentiats oF and Propiems ARITHMETIC — (the 
last gust out). 

Geography. TitpEn’s Grammar Scuoor and CommerciaL. The first is at press, and 
the new edition will be ready in March. The Commerctar has been revised by one 
of the most enfinent experts of this country, and will be ready in April. 

Language and Grammar. Sovurnworrtn’s New Lanovace Book anp GRAMMAR 
— better than the popular old. 

Penmanship. Tue Epucationat System — slant, rational slant, and vertical. 


Spelling. Tus Worp Burrper —a popular book for the five lower grades. Dary’'s 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 


ApvANcED Rationat SPELLER — a unique but very successful book — just introduced 
in all the Boston grammar schools. ee ee ——— packed in cases. 
Correspondence solicited. 
BENI. H. SANBORN & CO THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORE - CHICAGO 


REIODIFIED SI;ANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 26 John St., New York. 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. | Works: cainden, x3. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C, BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


4 Capital Manual for Teachers. Adopted by the Best Work Yet Written. 


: ‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to ‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself on 
© a Capital manual for teachers. Whatever Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does chavbughiy and CITY OF NE W YORK, book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
me and this little book is no exception.”— is the best work that has yet been written.”"— 

ON. Frank A. Hitn, Secretary Massachu- 1902 Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Sells State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated, Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW BNGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 29 Beacon St. NEW YORK: 43 East 19th St. CHICAGO : 203 Michigan Ave, 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
we Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


GILLOTT’S PENS==_3E 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 

For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 

For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, T= ant 

91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Ten Numbers 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


The Journal of Education 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


will devote itself largely to the 


National Educational Association 


Historically and_Illustratively 


Historical Boston 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


and to —— 


| Historical Salem 


Historical Plymouth 
| and the 


Beautiful Suburbs 


LOWEST RATES Historical Lexington 
Fast Train Service| Historical and Literary Concord 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


Noble New England Mountains 
Charming Seaside Resorts 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


All Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all - 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


principal ticket office of the mpany. 


D. J. FLANDERS, . 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JournaL oF | gestions on 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or . 
more at $2.00 each. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
Paper, 64 pages. . . . Price, 26 cents. 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sug- 
WHAT TREES TO PLANT anv 
HOW TO. PLANT THEM ; 

a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 
and suggestions for essays. 


This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 


by one individual. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


CoMPILED By WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


This Club rate will apply to both 


new subscriptions and renewals, pro NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


vided the above named conditions are 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
43 East 19th Street. 


29-A Beacon St, 


complied with. age 
For special inducements to secure ot 
Clubs, address THE MAGAZINE 


Cducation me 


Supt. RICHARD G, BOONE, EpiTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
mopthly magazines. Fully up to date, It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 


Any Subscriber 
fact that teachirg isa great profession and not a 


of the J: unwat or Epucation who would , mere“ makeshift” to get a living. 
Librarians should include Epucation in their 


like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper ists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 

. would eep abreast of the best educational 

sent bed a friend can be accommodated by thought, Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 

sending u.,ona postal card, the name and reper commended by highest educational au- 
orities. 

address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. $3.00 year, 35 cents acopy. Sample copy for six 


New Enc. Posuisuine Co., 2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers, 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
29-A Beacon &t., Boston. 50 Bromfield &t., Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie copies and the “‘two- 
cent-a-week a as 800n as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England, 


a P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 49 


VARIETIES. 

“Is the Hon. Paddy Malloy of Ohio an 
{rishman?” asks “Anxious Inquirer” in a 
letter to-day. 

“No; we think he is a Swede.’’—At- 


lanta Journal. 


“An Atchison man is so thin that when 
he eats oysters they show up like buttons 
on his coat.”—Atchison Globe. 

Calrow—‘‘Are you acquainted with 
Richleigh, who lives on the corner of 
your street?” 

Belcher—“Well, no, hardly that; but 
I’m on speaking terms with his dog. 
That is to say, his dog always barks at 
me when I go by the house.” 

King Bee—“Well, mother, what have 
you got for supper to-night?” 

Queen Bee—“Some honey, dear; the 
best we’ve had for some time.” 

King Bee—‘Thunder! I’m sick to death 
of honey! And I might have dined at 
the club this evening! Just my luck.” 


A 52 DAYS’ TRIP, sailing July 4 and 11, 
To EUROPE--$325.00 


(Only the wealthy can afford a shorter tour.) 


0 at $450.(0, $525.00, ete. Send for circular 
“University Travel Tours.’ 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


ELEVEN WEEKS’ TOUR 
EUROPE. 


of experience in foreign travel sails June 
oth a party of ladies. England, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Italy. Switzerland, France. For 
itinerary addrets 8S S. 8. COCHRAN, 
The Alhambra, 516 Nostrand —~. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
EUROPE tour, sailing by new $9 Al) 
oe 65.5. CEDRIC, | 


the largest steamship in the world. Also 

leisurely tour of Italy, same price. Apply at 

once. Rev. L. D. Tempe, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


For FREE Illustrated Programme of TOUR IN 
Evurore, address Rev. Dr. Withrow, F.R.S.C., 
Editor Methodist Magazine, Toronto, Can. 


Select two months 


University of Michigan— Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 

Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed for es ng students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. boratory 
and Library facilities wu: excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements for 
work in Law and Medicine. JoHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, 39 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N.Y. 


‘Better than going abroad” 
SEASON 1903 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 21 


Successor to the famous Sauveur 

Summer School, founded in 1875. 
Modern and ancient lonquagre, 

netru- 


culture of speaking voice, 
mental and vocal music. « 
For illustrated circular address 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd 
PORTLAND, MAINE. Central High School, Wash., D. C. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and ag mee 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10, dress 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 


Wy BEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Kducation,’ 
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“Vol. LVII. 


‘CINCINNATI MEETING. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, E. A, 


CHARLES M. JORDAN, President. 


J. N. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT JORDAN. 


Dr. C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the general success of his meeting. No 
mecting is ever a failure, and each has some elements 
of rare strength, and this meeting will be remembered 
as one of unusually enjoyable features and of an all 
round strength, There was nothing spectacular, as 
at Richmond and Cleveland, but there were several 
momorable features for which President Jordan is to 

wd, though favoring circumstances con- 
‘outed their full share. The hearty welcome, the 
adequate hotel accommodations, the ample audito- 
rium, the unusually large audiences, the presidency 
of Dr. Eliot of the N. E. A., were favoring conditions. 

‘wo unimportant features of the presidency, wh:ch 
divided public sentiment, were the heroic ignoring of 
the rule which precludes the reading of a paper in 
the absence of the author and the refusal to call down 
a speaker regardless of the extent of the overrunning 
of time. These signify little in the presence of the 
crand success of the meeting. 

CHOICE OF MR. EMERSON. 


The selection of Henry Emerson, superintendent 
of Buffalo, as president of the Department for 1904, 
was not only unanimous but was genuinely gratifying 
to the entire body. Three elements contributed to 
the unanimity and enthusiasm of this choice. 

|. It recognized the grand work done by him in 
the Buffalo entertainment of the N. E.-A. in 1896. 

2. Ife was no man’s man and represented no spec- 
ial interests. 

5. Te is personally highly respected and popular. 

fis program will be national and broad. 

ATTENDANCE. 


The registration at Cincinnati was about 500 as 
against about 850 at Chicago last year, but the at- 
tendance at the meetings averaged nearly three times 
asmany. At Cineinnati the principals of the city 
and vicinity were given the privilege, and the teachers 
also came in to some extent, while in Chicago there 
were practically no outsiders and at the same time 
there was much diversion for the superintendents. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT HONORED. 

The attention given President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard and of the N. E. A., was little short of pro- 
fessional adoration. In the thirty-four years that I 
have known the N. BE. A. there has been nothing ap- 
proaching the sentiment at the Cincinnati meeting 
when Dr. Eliot appeared. As one of the ex-presi- 
dents said, “It is simply beautiful to see the genuine 
simplicity of Dr. Eliot, who accepts the opportunity 
as one for service and enters upon every phase of re- 
sponsibility as a privilege.” 

Another distinguished member of the N. E. A. 
‘ail, “Almost as many persons will go to Boston to 
sce and hear Dr. Eliot preside as will go to worship 
it the shrine of Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Emer- 
son and Horace Mann.” 

DR. THOMPSON’S RECEPTION. 

President W. O. Thompson of the State University 
‘it Columbus had a reception second only to those ac- 
corded President Ehiot and Miss Holbrook. He 
‘poke at the state superintendents’ section, which is 
‘sually one of the smallest of the Department, but on 
this oceasion the president, Mrs. Helen M. Grenfell. 
‘tte superintendent of Colorado, provided a program 
of such a popular nature that the large auditorium of 
the St. Paul’s church was packed with about 2,000 
people, and Dr. Thompson, the first on the program, 
tecclved a grand ovation and, being equal to the oc- 


casion, gave a popular scholarly address which held 
that audience to the last word. 


THE CINCINNATI TEACHERS. 


For the first time in the history of the Department 
the teachers of a city gave a generous reception to the. 


entire Department. The large hall of the Chamber 
of Commerce was beautifully decorated, two hundred 
attractive women served es a grand reception com- 
mittee, Superintendent R. G. Boone and wife, with 
other “distinguished citizens, formally received the 
guests, while the caterer provided a delicious and 
sumptuous repast. But once in the history of the 
Department has there been such ample provision for 
every visitor as in Cincinnati, and on that occasion 
the teachers were not the host as at Cincinnati. 
Here they spared no time, money, or effort in the ar- 
rangements. 

To Mr. Boone’s devotion to the comfort and 
pleasure of the visitors, and to the perfection of ar- 
rangements for the meeting, the general success was 
in large measure due. 


MR. STETSON’S HAPPY HIT. 


Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of 
Maine, got more capital out of a bit of happy phras- 
ing than anyone else on the program. He had but 
ten minutes and he came very near keeping within 
the time. He chose a single incident in his experi- 
ence in northern Maine and utilized it for setting 
forth some pet theories with emphasis and rapping 
some fads with a tingling blow. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB LUNCHEON. 


The Woman’s Club at their beautiful clubhouse at 
215 West Sevénth street gave a luncheon to the 
officers, speakers, and other distinguished members 
of the Department. It was an eminently satisfactory 
occasion in every way. Mrs. Lothrop, principal of 
the Cincinnati Normal school, was the guiding spirit 
on this occasion. 

REDWAY’S NINE MINUTES. 


Jaques Redway was the one program feature that 
put a ten-minute speech into nine minutes. It was 
not only a brief speech but it was a gem. When a 
man is really gloriously full of a subject he can con- 
tent himself with tossing a crystal to the audience. 

THE GAME COMPANY’S BANQUET. 


The Cincinnati Game company’s exhibit of educa- 
tional games at the Grand Hotel was as attractive as 
anything of the kind has ever been. Their arithmet- 
ical games were played each day by groups of chil- 
dren. On Monday evening, Mr. James, the business 
manager, gave a delightful banquet in which all the 
editors and other well known men participated. 

OFFICERS FOR 1904. 


President, Henry Emerson, Buffalo. 
First vice-president, Edwin B. Cox, Xenia. 
Second vice-president, John W. Abercrombie, 
Tuscaloosa. 
Secretary, J. H. Hineman, Little Rock. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


The idea of devoting an entire evening to a literary 
study of the Revelation of St. John was indeed a rad- 
ical departure. It drew a full house, indeed, every- 
thing did that and the opinions bounded to the ex- 
tremes. ‘There were ardent admirers who said they 
should go home and read the closing book of the 
Bible at once with great care, and there were not 
wanting those who expressed freely their surprise 
that such an hour and more should be spent upon so 


non-professional a topic. That Dr. Richard G. Moul- 
ton is a master of Biblical literature and interpreta- 
tion no one can question. 


THANKING BARDEEN. 


It was through the activity of Mr. C. W. Bardeen, 
president of the Educational Press Association, that 
Senator Depew was enlisted against the vicious pos- 
ital bill, in consequence of which, in no slight meas- 
ure, the bill was stillborn. In view of this Mr. Bar- 
deen was thanked for his heroic, persistent, and effi- 
cient service in behalf of the Press Association. 


APPRECIATING DEPEW. 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew has interested him- 
self in the defeat of a vicious measure in Congress 
against which the educational press was solidly ar- 
rayed and a letter was received from him by the pres- 
ident of the Educational Press Association, while at 
Cincinnati, stating that the bill was already em- 
balmed, consequently the Educational Press Agsocia- 
tion passed a vote of thanks for his noble service in 
their behalf. 

PRINCIPAL CvuyY. 

Principal E. W. Coy of the Cincinnati high school 
is the one high school principal of the United States 
who has been a regular attendant upon the meetings 
of the N. E. A. for a third of a century, and of the 
Department of Superintendence from the first. 
There are college men, normal school men, superin- 
tendents, editors and publishers who have been faith- 
ful for a third of a century, but Mr. Coy is the only 
secondary school man of whom this is true. It was a 
privilege to see him act as host on such an occasion. 

A COURSE IN HISToRY. 


There was no more lively Round Table than that 
over which Charles McMurry presided and at which 
the discussion was “a course in history in the 
grades.” It was the old Herbartian comrades in a 
new role and of course they had a good time, they 
always do have. There has never been a company of 
educational thinkers who enjoyed each other so much 
as those who were first known as Hevbartians. Many 
of them regarded this as the best meeting they have 
ever had even if they had incidentally dropped the 
name of their master. 

MOST POPULAR MAN. 


Professor George M. Forbes of Rochester was by 
far the most sought of any one at Cincinnati. To be 
invited to his room, or to breakfast, luncheon or din- 
ner with him made a man smile serenely. Upon his 
judgment will rest largely the selection of a superin- 
tendent for Rochester at a salary of $5,000. Only 
one man ean be selected but it is high distinction for 
a man to be on Professor Forbes’ list of available 
men. Aside from the gift to be bestowed, Professor 
Forbes is a clean cut, wide awake, sane man whom it 
is worth one’s while to know. 

WHY NOT CHICAGO? 


There was no little surprise expressed that the vote 
to return to Chicago was not larger, as it had been 
generally supposed that the vote for Chicago would 
be practically unanimous because the registration 
even at Cleveland was less than two-thirds that at 
Chicago. 

There appeared to be two influeaces operating in 
producing this vote: First, a general desire on the 
part of the superintendents to see various parts of 


the country from year to year, and, second, the fact < 


that Chicago has never done anything by way of en- 

tertaining the Department, not even providing a hall 

nor allowing the principals to have any time for at- 

tendance upon the meetings. This seemed to have 

had unexpected weight at the last moment. 
ATLANTA IN 1904. 

The Department by a large vote chose to go to At- 
lanta for the meeting of 1904, but only with the as- 
surance that the New Orleans hotel fiasco will not be 
repeated. Atlanta is able to do for the Department 
what neither Jacksonville nor Chattanooga could do. 
Her hotels are adequate and satislactory in every 
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way; her place of meeting will be central and sufii- 

cient; the hospitality of the city wil! be genuinely 

southern. Atlanta has the men and the money, the 

desire and the discernment, to make this one of the 

rare treats in the history of the Department. 
WEATHER AND SMOKE. 

‘The weather was exceptionally fine. Rarely has 
the Department fared so well in this regard. The 
weather really has no little to do with the pleasure of 
the three days. The smoke, however, was a serious 
drawback to sightseeing. Few of tie visitors knew 
aught of a smoke clouded city. 

it may be that the authorities out of the abun- 
dance of their cordiality tried various remedies, “but 
the smoke came out chimneys just the same.” 

A CAR RIDE. 

Major Clancy and Mr. Potter used the elegantly 
appointed special car of the electric car line for an 
outing of two hours in which thirty highly compan- 
ionable men rode ali about the city proper, out to 
Avondale, over Walnut hills, out to Hyde Park, about 
Eden park, and down the incline. It was one of those 
rollicking times that one never forgets. 

MISS HULBROOK’S ADDRESS. 

No one incident in the Cincinnati meeting was 
more significant or will be longer remembered than 
the circumstances surrounding the address of Miss 
Florence Holbrook of the Forestville school, Chicago, 
on Wednesday morning. Rarely dves it fall to the 
lot of man or woman to speak under such disadvan- 
tages as did Miss Holbrook. It was 12.30; there was 
a reception by the Woman’s Club from 12 to 2; ali 
of the Round Tables were to begin at 2 o’clock; the 
program of the morning had been seriously delayed 
by over-much fiddlimg—good, but robbing the audi- 
ence and the speakers of assigned time; Miss Cooley’s 
paper had been read by another in violation of a sa- 
cred rule of the N. E. A.; just before Miss Holbrook’s 
time a ten-minute address had been expanded to 
thirty-eight so that “literature in the grades,” which 
was also Miss Holbrook’s topic, had been talked to 
death in sixty-seven minutes, from the standpoint of 
a large audience, when she was announced. 

Such a transformation one rarely witnesses. Her 
first sentence called forth a spontaneous and hearty 
outburst of applause. The rapidity of utterance de- 
manded by the conditions gave a nervous impulse to 
the address that was highly relished. Clear in 
thought and statement, intense in conviction and 
brief withal, she held that audience to the outm s: 
listener as though it was as fresh as at the opening 
of the session. At ils close the audience gave one of 
the most ardent ovations accorded any speaker of the 
week. 


A COUNTY NORMAL SUHOOL. 


Wisconsin has set the pace for other states in 
several educational essentials, not the least of which 
is a county normal school idea. Five years ago 
John F. Lamont, superintendent of Marathon 
county, proved incontestably that the state university 
and the seven state normal schools provided ade- 
quately for superintendents, high and grade school 
teachers and principals, but left the rural schools 
unprovided with good teachers. Mr. Lamont ar- 
gued: “The state is the unit of supervision for the 
high schools and the state normals are preparing 
the teachers for those schools. The county is the 
unit of supervision for the country schools and the 
county should be the unit considered when schools 
are established to meet the needs of the teachers of 
rural schools.” 

Four county training schools have been estab- 
lished, and are notably successful. In the two coun- 
ties where they have been in session four years, they 
have transformed the schools from not having one 
normal trained rural school teacher to having not 
one recently appointed teacher that is not trained. 
In Marathon county the principal is ex-state Super- 
intendent O. E. Wells, a graduate of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and his assistant is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Both have taught rural schoo's, 


and Mr. Wells has been a county superintendent. 
Unless the state normal schools can find a way to 
put their graduates into the rural schools, these 
county normal schools will be common through the 


West, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


BY N. C. DOUGHERTY, PEORIA, ILL. 


VI.—AT BUFFALO, 1896. 


Nemininiscences of the Buffalo convention are a 
crystalization of pleasant memories. Yet the year 
was unpropitious. It was the culmination of a per- 
iod of commercial stringency, the apex of hard times. 
No one carrying any «. the responsrbility, no one con- 
cerned in the success ci the meeting could reasonably 
anticipate a large attend.ince. Education, like every 
other factor in social de. elopment, is vitally affected 
by financial conditions. ‘lhe thread of public finance 
is woven through the entire warp and woof of public 
education. But the management was agreeably sur- 
prised. ‘The dawn of a new prosperity glowed in the 
numerical strength of the convention. It ranked 
second only to the Denver gathering of the previous 
year. So marked was the success in point of num- 
bers that for the first and only time in the annals of 
the Association it was necessary for the lecturers to 
repeat their addresses in different places, so that all 
in attendance who wished could hear them. 

‘Three cities were considered when the convention 
was located. Boston, Buffalo and Les Angeles were 
competitors. It was the desire of the executive com- 
mittee to hold the meeting in Boston, but satisfactory 
arrangements could not be made with the railroads. 
The claims of Los Angeles were set aside for the 
reason that the Association went west as far as Den- 
ver in 1895 and it was deemed too early to journey 
over the same route out to the Pacific coast. So 
Buffalo was chosen. The Central Passenger associa- 
tion met in November, 1895, and guaranteed the 
committee the usual rate privileges. This was fortu- 
nate. Had the railways postponed action until the 
January following, it would have been impossible to 
have secured the coveted rate of one fare plus two 
dollars for the round trip. 

Once selected, the location of the meeting was a 
boon to the president in making up the program. 
Buffalo is easy of access and within hailing distance 
of many great educational centres. The culture and 
attainments of the older Eastern states, greater be- 
cause they are older and because their intellectual 
heritage is enriched by the contributions of successive 
generations, were generously placed at the disposal 
of the committee. 

The keynote of the gathering was Americanism 
and American education, and it proved an exceed- 
ingly happy conception. The program was designed 
to interpret the distinguishing notes struck by Amer- 
ican genius, American enterprise, and American re- 
search in the symphony of the world’s civilization. 
It was framed to cover American history, American 
literature and American sociology. The first topic 
was to have been presented by the Hon. James 
Bryce, a distinguished author and Scottish member 
of the British Parliament, who was to have been 
followed in discussion by John Fisk of Boston. At 
the last moment, Mr. Bryce was obliged to cancel 
his engagement, he having been ordered to South 
Africa to undertake a task for his government. The 
deliberations of the convention were therefore 
opened by Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who delivered the comprehen- 
sive address on the work of Horace Mann in the 
cause of American education two-thirds of a cen- 
tury ago. Supplementary summaries of Horace 
Mann’s life work and its influence in directing the 
educational course of coming generations were sup- 
plied by A. E. Winship, F. Louis Soldan, and others. 

The presidential address by the writer was in- 
tended to show that the American public schools had 
met reasonable expectations. The public school was 
justified, while its happily decreasing imperfections 
were admitted, because it is doing yeoman service in 
the great national task of moulding the Saxon, the 
Norman, the Teuton and the Celt into one homo- 
geneous citizenship, destined to stand in history as 
the noblest in the annala of man. A sympathetic 
chord was struck by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler who 
followed the president with an incisive essay on 
“Democracy and Education.” He insisted that the 


public education of a great democratic people must 
prepare the young for intelligent citizenship. The 
bearing of the public school on public questions, its 
vital relation to political progress, and its material 
concern with affairs of state were brought out by Dr. 
Butler in a very earnest and helpful way. Professor 
Brander Matthews who succeeded him treated the 
topic, “American Literature.” He gave world’s pre- 
cedence to Greek, French and English literature, 
and summarized American literary progress in a 
warm, patriotic summary, remarking pleasantly at 
the close that, journeying into other fields, he always 
returned home a loyal citizen of his own country. 
Professor W. P. Trent of the University of the 
South, and Mrs. Mla F. Young, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Chicago, had kindred subjects, the 
one considering English Literature with special ref- 
erence to secondary schools, and the other discussing 
literature in general in the elementary schools. Pro- 
fessor Trent contended for an element in education 
that appeals to the soul, and Mrs. Young pleaded for 
the development of beauty, and of vigor of thought 
and expression in the up-building of child-life. It 
was the office of the Rev. John H. Vincent, Chan- 
cellor of Chatauqua University, to call attention to 
the importance of education‘in the ranks of those 
who are out of school. His cardinal recommenda- 
tion was the necessity of teaching adults to realize 
and appreciate the educational possibilities of mature 
life. 
“Nature Study and Moral Culture” and “Nature 
Study” were sympathetic addresses by David Starr 
Jordan, president of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
and of O. 8. Westcott, principal of the North Divi- 
sion High School of Chicago. A kindred essay was. 
that of M. G. Brumbaugh, president of Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa., who opened a discussion on 
“The Function of Nature in Elementary Education.” 
General Stewart L. Woodford touched briefly but 
tersely on the public school as the nursery of Ameri- 
can patriotism, and the Right Reverend John Lan- 
caster Spalding supplemented this in an able address 


‘on, “The American Teagher,” in which he emphasized 


the necessity for the moral and spiritual element in 
education, that the coming generation be taught how 
to live aright. 

The “Demands of Sociology on Pedagogy” and 
“The Pupil as a Social Factor” were treated by Pro- 
fessor Albion Small of the University of Chicago and 
Professor Earl Barnes, of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, the latter leading up to a discussion in which 
the Hon. J. M. Harper, inspector of Superior school 
of Quebec, Canada, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., and Commis- 
sioner’ Harris participated. Roy Stone, United 
States engineer, added the spice of variety to the de- 
liberations in a brief but thoughtful address on the 
value of good country roads to the country schools. 
President Andrew 8. Draper of the University of Ill- 
inois made a powerful plea for greater governmental 
support ‘to unify the school system of the common- 
wealth, and promote more effective educational work. 
The closing address of the convention was on “The 
Influence of the Negro’s Citizenship,” by Booker T. 
Washington, principal of the Normal Institute, at 
Tuskegee, Ala. It was a bright and sparkling appeal 
for negro education, and embodied an enlightening 
account of negro progress in the Southern states of 
the Republic. {It marked the rounding out and com- 
pletion of a convention fruitful and stimulating that 
which is distinctively American in the public school 
system. 

There was a happy harmony between the cardinal 
idea of the week’s deliberations and the scenic en- 
vironment of the meeting place. Buffalo is a typical 
American city, progressive and hospitable, and the 
cadence of nature’s greatest American miracle, Ni- 
agara Falls, echoed in every ear. ‘The vast mystery 
of creation exemplified in the lake, the cataract, the 
gorge, the whirlpool, and in all that makes Buffalo 4 
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never-to-be-forgotten resting place, lent the inspira- 
tion of external suggestion to those who were striving 
to iinpress on many minds an ever present realization 
of the great truth, that the American public school 
is the cradle of the world’s progress, the nucleus of a 
more beneficent civilization yet to come. It may 
fairly be said that the Buffalo convention had a great 
jose, and that its instructors taught the lesson 
It will never be forgotten. 


pur} 
well. 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT SKINNER SPEAKS. 
Albany, March 2, 1903. 
dueational activity along right lines is helpful. 
Avitation of educational questions founded on jeal- 
pol and misrepresentation produces urirest and dis- 
content. I sincerely deplore the present unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding of the educational situation 
at the capitol. It is an intolerable condition for 
which this department is in no sense responsible, but 
| realize that we are subject to unjust criticism as 
the result of gross misrepresentations which hav 
been industriously circulated throughout the state. 

As state superintendent of public instruction, and 
»< a member of the board of regents, I desire to place 
before friends of education through the public press 
a plain statement of facts to correct these misrepre- 
sentations. 

At the University convocation in July, 1899, and 
in my annual report to the legislature which fol- 
lowed, I advocated state payment of non-resident 
tuition in academic departments in the following 
words: “I would enlarge the scope of the high 
school and make it absolutely free to all pupils, pro- 
viding by state aid for advantages now secured only 
by payment of tuition. Every child should be edu- 
cated free in the high school nearest to him. There 
should be no favoritism or distinction.” 

Through myself and other representatives of this 
department the subject has been presented again and 
again at teachers’ institutes and other educational 
gatherings. I am not aware that a similar proposi- 
tion had been advanced from any other source. I 
am not aware that the proposition had ever been op- 
posed, 

In my report to the legislature last January I 
asked authority for the distribution of $150,000 for 
this purpose from the free school fund, which has 
always been distributed through this department, 
and at the opening of the legislature a bill was in- 
troduced embodying my recommendations. 

My annual report had not reached the press be- 
fore Ohancellor Doane issued a public statement de- 
nouncing the proposition, and the regents immedi- 
ately raised the ery that they had been attacked! 
The plan proposed would take from the regents no 
right, privilege, or prerogative now enjoyed by them. 
The “tight of visitation” would still remain with 
them. The right conferred by law to distribute 
special funds would not be interfered with. The 
right to conduct prescribed examinations would not 
be disturbed: No academic department registered 
with the regents could have its charter annulled or 
endangered. If the so-called Merritt bill should be- 
come a law to-morrow it would provide for the state 
payment of non-resident tuition, to insure to the 
hovs and girls of the rural districts the academic 
training which it is their right to enjoy and the duty 
of the state to furnish. 

Following the outery that they had been attacked 
by the introduction of the Merritt bill, eame a mani- 
lesto from the regents, generously offering to assume 
control of the whole public school system! ‘There is 
friction between the department and the regents— 
therefore abolish the department! As a measure 
of retaliation a bill is now brought forward giving 
the regents control of the whole educational scheme 
of the state by empowering them to elect the state 
‘uperintendent—placing the control of the public 
schools in a body elected for life, no member of 
Which has ever been elected because of any recog- 
nized service to education, or because of any experi- 
‘nce in publie school work, thus removing the 
‘chools as far away from the people as it is possible 
place them. 


[ Continued on page 174.) 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON—(1L) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


HIS ASSOCIATES. 


Mr, Emerson’s relations to the many persons who 
more or less eagerly sought this acqueintance form an 
interesting study. His quict Concord home was a 
Mecca to numbers of people, all ardently desirous to 
see him, confer with him, and in some instances se- 
cure him as an ally in the aims they personally 
cherished. 

There was a large class who were desirous of re- 
forming all things terrestrial that felt constrained to 
pay him a visit. One would come with bare feet, 
deeming shoes a luxury that ought not to be in- 
dulged. Another would come without a hat: while 
another would wear a hat, and refuse to remove it in 
the house. ° Another would come with unkempt hair 
and beard, as if he esteemed the barber an enemy of 
the race. Still another would boldly inveigh against 
the use of tea or butter at the frugal meal. And-an- 
other would be a worshipper of the sun, and bent on 
making Mr. Emerson another Parsee. 

The kindly man kept open house ‘o all who wished 
to see him, even though it occasioned no little inter- 
ruption of his plans for the day. His natural urban- 
ity granted the imterview, but his natural reserve 
kept them politely at a distance. He had a fine in- 
stinct for discerning faddists, and gave them little 
encouragement, much to their disappointment and 
chagrin. 

There were others, and of an entirely different 
class, who, while they interested Mr. Emerson 
greatly, never found themselves able to establish rela- 
tions of intimacy with him. Henrv James, senior, 
seemed to feel this keenly. ‘ He wrote to Emerson’s 
biographer thus: “Emerson always kept one at 
arm’s length, tasting him and sipping him and trying 
him, to make sure that he was worthy of his some- 
what prim and bloodless friendship, that it was fa- 
tiguing to write him letters.” It was the same with 
Margaret Fuller, who held an extended correspon- 
dence with Mr. Emerson, and made lengthy visits to 
his home. She complained that si.e was never ad- 
mitted to that inner court of intimacy that she de- 
sired to occupy. Mr. Higginson speaks of Miss Ful- 
ler as meeting “a painful recoil” from Mr. Emerson. 
And the same is true of Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
two nen admired each other’s genius, but they never 
were intimates. They never walked abroad together 
but once. Mr. Hawthorne was shy and diffident, and 
Mr. Emerson could never woo him to intimacy. His 
hope of a closer friendship was shattered by Haw- 
thorne’s death. 

Mr. Emerson was unfitted by temperament for fhat 
frank and full friendship, that is so charming a grace 
in many a life. He was conscious of this himself. 
and felt it to he one of his defects. “T have no social 
talent.” he wrote of himself. “Most of the persons 
whom TI see in my own house, I see ecross a guif. T 
cannot go to them, nor they come to me.” He felt it 
keenlv that the moment when he entered the village 
store became the signal for the conversation of the 
villagers assembled there to cease. He shrank from 
introductions at times, and said to Miss Hoar once. as 
she was about to present him to some friends: 
“Whom God hath put asunder, why should man trv 
to bring them together?” Yet while he wrote of him- 
self, “I like man, but not men,” he had an inner 
sanctuary of friendship, into which a privileged few 
were permitted to enter and abide there. 

One of these was Bronson Alcott, of whom Mr. 
Emerson thought most highly, even though he was 
unable to accept some of Mr. Alcoti’s peculiar theo- 
ries. The relations of these two men were almost 
cordial. Mr. Emerson wrote of him to Margaret 
Fuller: “We has more of the godlike than any man 
T have ever seen. He is a teacher. ‘ 
Tf he cannot make intelligent men feel the presence 
of a sunerior nature. the worse for them. T can 
never donbt him.” And writing in his journal of 
Mr. Aleott. he expresses himself thus: “The most 
extraordinary man, and the highest genius of his 
time.” 

Thoreau was one of Mr. Emerson’s intimates, a 
resident in his home for two years, grafting his or- 


chard trees for him, and walking with him to and 
through the fields and the Walden woods. The two 
men opened mind and heart to each other frankly. 
Mr. Emerson was gentle with Thoreau’s criticisms, 
and respected them. One day while on a walk, Mr. 
Emerson said, “How is it, Henry, that you are always 
finding Indian relics hereabouts, while I never find 
one?” “Because, Mr. Emerson, you are always up 


among the stars,” was the reply. Just then, Thoreau 


stirred the ground with his foot, and picked up a 
choice Indian arrowhead, to his companion’s surprise 
and chagrin. 

Another friend whose society was specially wel- 
come was Ellery Channing, the puet. They rowed 
together on the river and White Pond, and roamed 
through the woods, pausing every now and then to 
exchange thoughts on the theories of “law and de- 
sign.” Mr. Emerson wrote of him: “In walking 
with Ellery Channing, you shall always see what was 
never before shown to the eye of man,”—a fine tri- 
bute to Ohanning’s powers of observation and de- 
scription. 

A very close personal friend was Miss Elizabeth 
Hoar. She was the betrothed of Fmerson’s brother 
Charles, who died just before the wedding bells were 
tobe rung. This brought her into intimate personal 
relationship -with Mr. Emerson, but she also com- 
mended herself to him by her choice mental gifts. 
He wrote of her thus: “E. H. Consecrates. I have 
no other friend whom I more wish to be immortal 
than she; an influence IT cannot spare, but must 
have always at hand for recourse.” Many sentences 
in his journal are their mutual confidences. 

Through the Saturday Olub that met to dine in 
Boston once a month, Mr. Emerson came into inti- 
mate relations with several noted men. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has said that Emerson was really the 
nucleus around which the club formed itself. Here 
he met Longfellow, and usually sat ut his end of the 
table, and conversed with him in low and measured 
tones. Here also he met Lowell, and enjoyed his 
humor and raillery, although Lowell said of him that 
he disliked being made to laugh. Tiere also he met 
Agassiz, with whom he was specially pleased. Agas- 
siz’s abounding good spirits and simplicity of manner 
gave Emerson a sense of keen social enjoyment. And 
here he constantly renewed his long-standing friend- 
ship with Elliot Cabot, whose character and conver- 
sation always attracted him, and to meet whom is 
said to have been the strongest attraction to the 
club. - Mr. Cabot’s name was almost the last upon his 
lips. The closing day of his life he saw several 
friends and bade them farewell. When it was told 
him that Mr. Cahot had come, his face lighted up, 
and he exclaimed: “Elliot Cabot? Praise!” 

Mr. Emerson’s foreign friends anc intimates 
he left to a future issue. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP, 
COLERIDGE’S “THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER.” —(I.) 

Very few as perfect gems of metrical compos:tion 
are to be found in literature as this inspiration of the 
profound thinker of England’s famous “Lake 
School.” Tt abounds with all poetic beauties, a dra- 
matic power of narrative, and every device of versifi- 
cation,-—an entraneing undulation of rhythm, asson- 
ance, alliteration, a remarkable variety of rhymes, re- 
frains and repetitions. The mere setting for the 
story affords every advantage for the most wonderful 
word-painting. “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
is a lyrical ballad, an allegory, a story within a story, 
a dramatic idyl; as a whole it is a thrilling narrative 
in finished verse and poetic phraseology. 

Coleridge was very partial to the measure of this 
poem, the old septenary measure split into a longer 
and a shorter verse, always a favorit? ballad metre in 
England. As Coleridge uses it, ke often employs 
rhyme in the longer verse of four stresses, while the 
shorter verses always rhyme one with another. He 
further adds to the music of the peem by his happy 
repetition, sometimes a word, sometimes a phrase, 
sometimes a line, and occasionally iwo or three lines 


together, Consider the first stanza of part third, 
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and note the use of the words “weary,” “each,” and 
“glazed,” for instance. Compare the sunrise descrip- 
tion of the first part with the one beginning the sec- 
ond part; also contrast the second stanza of the sec- 
ond part with the stanza in the first part, setting 
forth the companionship of the Albatross. The dis- 
position of mere conjunctions is exceedingly effective 
in this poem, as is the use of the senes. It is notice- 
able that in spite of the almost constant rhyming and 
the scarcity of “run-on” lines, that there is little 
chance for the usual] sing-song of this so-called com- 
mon metre; the phrasing generally is short, bu’ the 
demand of the spirited narrative for emphatic stress- 
ing both adds to the musical effect and prevents mon- 
otony. The rhyming is the common iambic measure. 
There are but few irregularities; sometimes a double 
rhyme gives an extra syllab'e, and a word like devil 
has its monosyllabic value. The figures employed 
are those based on suggestion through similarity, as 
befits graphic description. There is little need of 
hyperbole, for, as the mariner himself says, the nar- 
rative is a “ghastly tale.” However for the sake of 
making a strong and deep and lasting impression of 
his great truth, Coleridge has exaggerated the results, 
subjective and objective, immediate and remote, con- 
sequent upon the mariner’s destruction of the Alba- 
tross, to the illimitable. The word-neinting through- 
out part third is particularly fine. It would be diffi- 
cult to choose the finest simile; but there is no more 
grateful one, surely, than the one implied in the line, 


“A spring of love gushed from my heart.” 


To a greater or less extent the Albatross is the 
dominating idea of the closing stanza of each of the 
seven parts. In the first, the killmg of the poor 
creature is announced; in the second, the sin of mur- 
dering the Albatross is branded upon the soul of the 
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FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
—(IV.) 


SHRUBS FOR WET GROUND. 


Winterberry. Shrub 6x5 feet. 

Mountain Holly. Shrub 10x5 feet. 
Chokeberry. Shrub 4 feet. 

Black Chokeberry. Shrub 4 feet. 

Shrubby Cinquefoil. Shrub 2 feet. 

Swamp Rose. Shrub 2 feet. 

Dwarf Wild Rose. Shrub 3 feet. 

Wild Black Currant. Shrub 4x3 feet. 
Spice Bush. Shrub 10x8 feet. 

10. Leatherwood. Shrub 4x4 feet. 

11. Silky Dogwood. Shrub 6x10 feet. 

12. Red Osier Dogwood. Shrub 5x5 feet. 

13. Elder. Shrub 10x10 feet. 

14. High-bush Cranberry or Cranberry Tree. Shrub 
12x6 feet. 

15. Button Bush. Shrub 5x5 feet. 

16. Swamp Blueberry. Shrub 6x4 feet. 

17. Leatherleaf. Evergreen Shrub 18 inches. 
18. White Swamp Honeysuckle. Shrub 6x4 feet. 
19. Rhodora. Shrub 3x2 feet. 

20. Sweet Pepper Bush. Shrub 4x4 feet. 

21. Bitter Sweet. Shrub 4x3 feet. 

22. Speckled Alder. Shrub 12x8 feet. 


SHRUBS THAT WILL GROW IN POOR OR LIGHT 
SOIL. 


Common Barberry. Thorny Shrub 6x5 feet. 
Shrubby St. John’s-wort. Shrub 3x3 feet. 
Buckthorn. Shrub or Tree 15x10 feet. 

New Jersey Tea. Shrub 2 feet. 

Staghorn Sumach. Shrub or tree 12x12 feet. 
Smooth Sumach. Shrub 8x8 feet. 

Wild Indigo. Herb 18 inches. 

False Indigo. Shrub 6x6 feet. 

Dwarf Cherry. Shrub 3 feet. 

10. Shadbush. Shrub or small tree 6x30 feet. 
11. Dwarf Wild Rose. Shrub 3 feet. 

12. Witch Hazel. Shrub 12x8 feet. 

3. Round-Leafed Dogwood. Shrub 6x4 feet. 
14. Coral Berry. Shrub 3x3 feet. 

15. Fly Honeysuckle. Shrub 10x8 feet. 

16. Bush Honeysuckle. Shrub 2x2 1-2 feet. 

17. Black Huckleberry. Shrub 3x3 feet. 

18. Dwarf Blueberry. Shrub 1x1 foot. 

19. Matrimony Vine. Shrub 5 feet. 

20. Sweet Fern. Shrub 18 inches. 

21. American Hazel-nut. Shrub 4x4 feet. 

22. Common Juniper. Evergreen shrub 2x10 feet. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY HANNAH T. CARLETON, 


The leadership of the great floral procession must 
be given to an unpopular plant, Simplocarpus foeti- 
dus, the despised swamp cabbage. While the March 
winds were yet chill, I strolled into a swampy place, 
and my eye was attracted by many bright, plum-col- 
ored little hoods peeping up amongst the dead grass. 
They were the only visible signs of life in the midst 
of winter’s decay. I carried my purple treasures 
home, but found I did not care to cherish them, ex- 
cept in the open air. When I next visited the spot, 
it seemed as if a stout, little creature pushed back its 
purple and yellow headgear, and addressed me thus: 
“Let a despised plant have a word to say for its2lf. 
Poets have never sung about me, and I am never worn 
as a buttonhole houquet, yet, in some respects, I am a 
distinguished plant. When spring marshals her 
forces, | always head the line; even the hepatica and 
rock saxifrage do not get ahead of me. They say all 
flowers have a language. I teach courage and endur- 
ance. People with over-sensitive nostrils have given 
me an unpleasant name, yet the bees love to enter my 
shell-like spathe, seeking honey. I have royal kins- 
folks, the beautiful calla lilies of window gardening 
are my first cousins. Their snowy spathes, with their 
delicate purity, correspond to my plain old hood. 
There is a quaint, old-fashioned preacher, who, under 
his seroll-like sounding board, holds forth to a mixed 
audience of birds, bees and flowers. Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit is my kinsman. Many of the swamp cabbage buds 
push their way up before winter sets in. It was 
Thoreau who drew a lesson from the habit of the 
homely skunk cabbage—he spoke of the tendency of 
humanity to harbour feelings of sadness in the fall of 
the year, and adds,“But not so with the skunk cab- 
bage. Its withered leaves fall and are transfixed by 
a rising bud. Winter and death are ignored. The 
circle of life is complete. Are these false prophets?” 

The large, heart-shaped leaves appearing in early 
April make patches of cheerful color, when little else 
of freshness is to be seen. Farlv settlers of Pennsvl- 
vania gave to this plant the name of bear’s-weed, b2- 
cause the bears were so fond of eating it, notwith- 
standing its burning, biting taste. The bulb of Jack- 
in-the-pulpit has the same fiery quality, and the In- 
dians used to boil it to take out the barning ‘taste. It 
derived the name of Indian turnip from their use of 
it as an article of food. ¢ 

On higher ground, adjoining the swamp, where I 
find Simplocarpus, I shall find in early April the first 
flowering shrub of Eastern Massachusetts, whose 
blossoming is not of the catkin variety which distin- 
guishes our willows and early alders. Tit is called the 
spice-bush, is botanically named Lindera Benzoin, 
and belongs to the Laure! family. It has received 
for common names Benjamin-bush and fever-bush. 
When the bees have ceased searching for honey with- 
in the decaying spathes of the swamp cabbage, they 
may find sweet food in the small, yellow blossoms of 
the spice-bush, which are clustered in fives, and these 
clusters of fives are grouped to form larger, sessile 
clusters on the dark, almost black, and slender 
branches of the bush. No leaves appear at blossom- 


time, and flowers and bark make a pretty contrast. 
The bush has received the name of spice-bush on ac- 
count of certain aromatic qualities possessed by the 
red berries it bears, and which were used as a substi- 
tute allspice in Revolutionary times, and also at the 
time of the later war of the Rebellion. 

Although the swamp cabbage must always stand at 
the head of the floral procession, the flowers imme- 
diately following sometimes change places in their 
order of precedence, at different spring seasons, but 
almost invariably Hepatica triloba stands next to the 
head, especially in localities where the trailing ar- 
butus is lacking, and some botanists assert that it 
usually precedes ‘the latter. The pretty bluish or 
pinkish white, six-parted blossom appears before its 
new leaves are formed; the ones seen with the flower 
are the old, last year’s leaves—these are three-parted, 
and have purplish spots. One must brush away the 
dry, dead leaves strewn on the ground underneath 
some forest tree, to find the half-hidden flower, which 
has but one set of flower-leaves forming a calyx. 

The third place in the line we must give to either 
the pretty, early saxifrage, or to a plant that we are 
apt to tread beneath our feet, and make but little ac- 
count of; the latter is the early everlasting, which the 
children call from the shape of its heads of blossoms, 
“Tog’s-toes.” Fach single stem ‘bears clustered, 
woolly, dingy-white heads of blossoms. The hillsid« 
pastures are covered with them in early spring, and 
as we walk about, searching for the first houstonia, 
‘or short-stemmed violet, we are apt to forget what a 
crowd of blossoms we are treading upon. A rocky 
hillside is the best place to look for the early saxi- 
frage’s small, white clustered blossoms. In the 
crevices of the rocks, the little plants gain and keep 
a foothold; and they illustrate the power, that things 
seemingly frail have over hard, unyielding forces; for 
the little plants are doing nothing less than “break- 
ing stone,” accomplishing their purpose simply by 
growing. The name Saxifrage is derived from 
saxum—a rock, and frango—to break. 

The next flower in the line must be the marsh 
marigold, so often called cowslip. It will begin to 
blossom in April, and will continue blooming in the 
month of May. Many see in these blossoms only the 
first early greens of the season, but the golden, five- 
parted flower makes pleasing contrast with-the green, 
rounded leaves. 

Following close in the train of the marsh marigold, 
if we watch the sheltered hillsides, we shall find the 
folded leaf of the bloodroot, pushing its way upward. 
The leaf of the plant shelters tihe delicate flower-bud ; 
soon it will unfold, and the fragile beauty of the 
flower will be revealed for a few days only, as the 
petals are soon scattered in the wind. The juice of 
the root from which the plant receives its name was 
prized by the Indians for war-paint, and the whole 
plant is believed to have medicinal qualities. 

Before the bloodroot’s petals have scattered, come 
a gay crowd of spring’s followers, the wakerobin, the 
anemones, houstonias, violets, and first, dooryard 
dandelions. The rollicking crowd proclaim that the 
days of chilling storms are over. Before these com- 
mon flowers are plenty, we shall see by the roadside, 
and in lowland pastures, the white-blossomed shad- 
bush, the shrub which is next in order to the spice- 


LIST OF FLOWERS ADAPTED TO PLANTING IN SPRING TERM. 


Approximate Time From 


Name. Vianting to Bloum. 
Ageratum Mexicanum, dwarf blue............ 30-40 days. 
Calendula, Prince of Orange................ 50-60 “ 
Calliposis (Coreopsis) coronata............... eae 
Centaurea, Emperor William................ 40-50 “ 
Chrysanthemum carinatum .......... 50-60 “ 
Convolvulus minor, 50-60 “ 
Dianthus Chinensis, double.................. 50-60 “ 
Eschscholtzia Californica, rose cardinal...... 
Iberis, sweet scented, Candytuft..............50-60 “ 
Impatiens, double, Balsam............. 60-70 
Matthiola, dwarf Snowflake, Stock........... 50-60 “ 
Mimosa pudica, Sensitive plant.............. 
Nigella, Love in a mist............cceceeeec 60-70 “ 
Tropaeolum, dwarf, Tom Thumb............. 45-60 “ 
Tagetes, Double Scotch, Marigold............55-70 “ 
Verbena hybrida, 45-50 days, 


Remarks. Height. 

Easy of culture, very 
Favorite with the _. 
Large, showy, easy to 
Beautiful and 28“ 
Fragrant and fine for 
Delicate foliage, profuse bloomer................. 
Exquisite colors, interesting seed pods........... 20 “ 
Interesting on account of movement of leaves..... — 
Delicate foliage, 
A little difficult to 
Rich colors, easy of 
Best flower for lower 
Apt to be late in 

Very bright and varied 


—Hodge’s Nature Study and Life, (Ginn & Co.). 
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bush. ‘The flowers grow in racemes, and the rather 
long, five, white petals of the flower are not crowded, 
hut seem more separately placed than most flowers 
have them. ‘The color of the leaves, which are just 
appearing when the shrub is blossoming, is of a light, 
cilyery shade of green. Unless one were familiar 
with the shrub, it would not be easily recognized in 
ihe month of June, when the leaves are larger and 
darker. Unlike most shrubs, it matures its fruit in 
‘he month of roses, and one then finds dark, red ber- 
ries scattered not very plentifully over the bush. 
These berries are said to be good to eait, and the In- 
dians used them for food, whence the name service- 
berry. It is also appropriately called June berry. 
The name shadbush is given to it, because it blossoms 
at about the time the shad ascend the rivers. 

Karly in May we shall find the rhodora. The 
flowers are of a purplish color, and appear before the 
le green leaves have developed. The plant’s choice 
of dull surroundings enhances its beauty, and it is 
better to leave it unplucked by the side of the slug- 
cish pool with a background, perhaps, of evergreen 
trees, than to make a bouquet of it. The purplish or 
magenta color, Whether we find it among cultivated 
flowers, or in nature’s wild garden, is not so pleasing 
io the eve as other bright colors. 

Ifow much do we depend upon the spring flowers; 
they are as much company to us as the consciously 
animate birds. In our own land, we revel in their 
abundance, yet, the world over, it would be difficult 
to find the place where flowers in some form do not 
endeavor to gain a foothold. 

“They tremble on the Alpine heights; 
The fissured rock they press, 

The desert, wild with heat and sand, 
Shares, too, the blessedness.” ; 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*.—( 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. (1706—1790.) 


Birthplace—Boston, Mass. 
Education—Yale and Harvard Universities. 
Learned printer’s trade. 
* | Visited England. 
Philosopher. 
Inventor. 
Founded first public library in Phil- 
adelphia. 
Founded first insurance company in 
Philadelphia. 

Organized first fire company in Phil- 
adelphia. 

| Signer of Declaration of Independence. 


| The Way to Wealth. 


Life. 2 


Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
Autobiography. 
Literary Works. J Commerce and Political 
| Economy. 
| Essays on Science and Re- 
ligion. 

Masterpiece—Autobiography. 

Criticism—Franklin was the greatest diplomatist 
of the eighteenth century. He never 
spoke a word too soon ; he never spoke 
a word too late; he never failed to 
speak the right word at the right time. 
—George Bancroft. 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. ( 1789—1851.) 

Birthplace—Burlington, N. J. 

Education—Yale College. 

Life—Served in Navy. 


( The Spy. 
| The Prairie. 
Literary Works. { The Pilot. 
| The Leather Stocking Tales. 
| The Last of the Mohicans. 


Masterpiece—The Last of the Mohicaus. 

Criticism—The most superior of us read his 
Leather Stocking Tales with great in- 
terest.—Shaw. 


“Copyrighted, 1997. 


W. Hl. B., Iowa: The Journal of Education is 


‘lways weleomed and read with the greatest of inter- 
est, 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(VII.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Born at Odense, Denmark, April 2, 1805. 
In Academy at Copenhagen, 1819. 
First volume of Poems, 1831. 
Wonder Tales, 1835-1872. 
Andersen Festival at Odense, 1867. 
Died August 1st, 1875. 
Hans Christian Andersen was a poor Danish boy, 
who in early life was left an orphan. An estimable 
widow lady adopted the homeless lad. 


The boy was fond of reading “La Fontaine’s 
Fables,” and the “Arabian Nights.” These books 
appealed strongly to his imagination, and helped to 
make him a writer of stories that specially touched 
the fancies of children and youth. 

While still a lad he became stage-struck. He 
would be an actor. He went to Copenhagen, and 
applied for a position in a theatre. But he was 
rudely refused, because he was so very unattractive 
in form as well as feature. He felt this rebuff very 
keenly, for he thought he had in him the making of 
a star. 

He then determined to be a public singer, and be- 
gan to train himself for the concert hall. But his 
voice completely failed him, and he had to abandon 
all his hopes in song. 

Through a friend, the Danish king became inter- 
ested in him, and by the King’s favor he was ad- 
mitted to an academy in Copenhagen. But he was 
not a brilliant student, and made poor headway in 
his studies. Yet at the academy he learned the art 
of composition, and learned it well. 

He became an author at twenty-six years of age. 
A volume of his poems was published, entitled 
“Fantasies and Sketches.” But it was criticised 
without mercy. He was so annoyed at this treat- 
ment of his verse that he left Denmark, and went 
to Germany to travel. He came to love travel, and 
in fact became quite a rover. He was sixty-one be- 
fore he had a settled home. 

He visited Germany, Italy, France, Spain, Eng- 
Jand, and Sweden. His novel, “Improvisatore”— 
with sketches of Italy in it—was translated into six 
languages. His best book of travel was “I Sverrig” 
(“In Sweden”). 

In his “Story of My Life,’ he savs that the per- 
son who most largely influenced his career was 
Jennv Lind—the famous singer. She taught him 
the dignity of making the most of one’s life work. 
Up to the time he met this gifted lady, he had not 
been deeply in love with any work. 

Andersen was a great admirer of nature. He 
was passionately fond of flowers, keeping them con- 
stantly in his room. When he was drawing near 
the end of life. he would have fresh flowers every 
dav beside his bed. 

Manv honors eame to him in his later life. The 
Danish king was his life-long friend. His native 
town—Odense—held a great festival in his honor 
in 186%. On his seventieth birthday a handsomely 
bound volume was presented to him with one of his 


“Wonder Tales” in fifteen languages. He was also 
given the grand cross of the Dannebrog Order. 

Three years before his death he met with an ac- 
cident, from which he never recovered. The chil- 
dren of the United States heard of it, and collected 
quite a sum of money for him, which he used in in- 
creasing his library. 

» When he died he was given a state funeral, and a 
statue of him was erected by his many friends and 
admirers. 

It was his work for the young that brought him 
his chief renown. It is said that at first he chafed 
at_the thought of writing for children, thinking 
such work beneath his powers. But it certainly was 
his best. work. 

His “Picture Book Without Pictures”—published 
in 1840—is simply charming. It took him thirty- 
seven years to complete his “Wonder Tales”—1835- 
1872. Some of the most popular of these are: 
“Tinderbox,” “Big Claus and Little Claus,” “The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier,” “The Ugly Duckling,” “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes,” “Thumbelina,” “The Last 
Dream of the Old Oak,” “The Nightingale,” “The 
Fir Tree.” 

Benjamin W. Wells says of him: “No one puts 
himself so wholly in the child’s place, and looks at 
Nature so wholly with the child’s eyes, as Ander- 
sen.” He seemed to realize that to the child’s fancy, 
the doll is as much alive as the cat, and the broom 
as the bird. 

In his Ode in memory of Andersen, Bjornson 
speaks of his friend thus:— 

‘* A traveler from that wonderland, 
Thou bringest tidings in thy hand 
Of winter’s dreams by northern lights, 
The pranks of the woods in their fancy flights ; 
Ave, of a plave so far away 
That folks and beasts together play, 
And the veriest flower 
Will talk bv the hour 
So plain that a child its meaning can say.” 

One of Andersen’s favorite sayings was this: 
“Every man’s life is a fairy tale written by God’s 
fingers.” 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE*—( VIII.) 


BY CLARIBEL GILMAN, BOSTON, 


THE CAT.—II. 


There are two strongly marked varieties of cat now 
common in this country, the ordinary domestic cat 
with its short fur and the long-haired Angora or Per- 
sian. ‘The best authorities now say that the Angora 
and the Persian are really the same. They are dis- 
tinguished from the short-haired cat by their larger 
size and longer, finer fur, with a prominent ruff 
about the neck, and a long, plumy tail. The thor- 
oughbred should also have tiny ears lost in its long 
hair, a short face broad between the eyes, a short 
nose, and tufts in the ears and between the toes. 
Coming from the cold tablelands of western Asia and 
heavily clothed in fur, he should always have fairly 
cool quarters. While efforts are now making to in- 
crease the number of pure Angoras and to eradicate 
the strain of Maine cats, still it is rather comforting 
to those whose purses will not allow them to purchase 
a thoroughbred, to know that a handsome Maine cat 
may be had for a much smaller sum. One of the 
most beautiful cats I have ever seen, and certainly the 
most attractive, is one of these Maine Angoras, or, as 
they are commonly called in that state, a “coon” cat. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there is no relation- 
ship with the raccoon, it is simply the long fur and 
the bushy tail that have suggested the name. 

This particular Angora is a handsome maltese with 
white nose, throat, and paws, a magnificent tail, 
much finer and more glossy fur than is usually seen 
on the coon cats, and a strikingly beautiful and intel- 
ligent face. He was brought from Maine when four 
or five months old. At that age a monkey could 
searcely have distanced him in climbing, and the 
highest part of the furniture of a room was the part 
he wished to repose upon. To the usual fondness of 


kittens for draperies, tassels, and pendants of all 


*Copyrighted, 1897, by Claribel Gilman. 
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The public schools are of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and must be by the people. 

Five principals and twelve teachers retire on 4 
pension in New York city this season. 

The teachers of New York city have accomplished 
more for themselves than those of any other city. 

Carroll G. Pearse, Omaha, is to have a genuine 
superintendents’ summer school, simply that and 
nothing more, in that city from June 22 to July 3. 


It seems strange to see England doing toward the 
public education of her children what she should 
have done fifty years ago, but it is well that she did 
not dare to get any farther into the twentieth cen- 
tury without a public school. 


One successful high school teacher has resigned tu 
become the pitcher of a professional baseball team. 
He was pitcher in the team of the high school from 
which he graduated, of Kalamazoo College term, 
and was substitute pitcher in Chicago University 
team. After two years of successful teaching of 
Latin in a first class-high school he decides that his 
passion for the diamond is irresistible. 


A MANESS. 


An exchange says:— 

“The only woman member of the Utah legislature 
says: ‘I am not in the legislature as a club woman, 
but as a citizeness of Utah.’ ‘Citizeness!’ Hor- 
rors! And has it come to this? Is she also a legis- 
latoress? Is she the chairmaness of any committees? 
Is she a voteress?”’ 

Why not maness? 


COLONEL PRATT FROM CARLISLE. 


The retirement of Colonel R. H. Pratt as colonel 
at sixty-one is resented by his friends. Colonel 


Pratt has been the only principal that the Carlisle 


Indian school has ever had, and his devotion to the. 
school and to the cause has commanded admiration. 
Younger men have frequently been promoted to 
brigadier-general upon retirement, and rarely has an 
officer been more deserving. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ CLUB. 

The Boston Teachers’ Club, Emma S&S. Gulliver, 
president, is one of the most professionally and 
scholastically alive educational bodies in the coun- 
try. This year in addition to their other social and 
musical and professional privileges in connection 
with the club they have had five lectures by Edward 
Cummings, who is one of the ablest educators here- 
abouts, other lectures by Dr. Henry Van Dyke of 
Princeton, Dr. Thomas J. Conaty of Washington, 
and Dr. Ruen Thomas of Brookline. To the women 
of this club is due also the formation of the Boston 
Teachers’ Federation. 


MR. COKRSON’S ABSENCE. 

The absence of O. T. Corson from the Cincinnati 
meeting was uniformly and deeply regretted be- 
cause it was necessitated by illness that has lasted 
now for nearly a year, and for six months most de- 
cidedly. He is making an heroie fight for recovery, 
and there is hope that he will come out of it at an 
early day. Friends sent him “hearty greetings” and 
beautiful flowers. 


‘*A rose to the living is more, 
In filling love’s infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more 
If gracefully given before 
The lingering spirit has fled. 
A rose to the living is more,” 


Thus thought and acted the fmnends of Mr. Corson 
at Cincinnati. 


ATTACK AT ALBANY. 

In another column is a clear, courageous state- 
ment by Dr. Charles R. Skinner, state superintend- 
ent of New York. His statement is its own ex- 
planation. If there is conceivable a more absurd 
complexity than that presented by the New York 
regents it has never been made known to the public. 
Men of eminent respectability who have won fame 
in other lines, meddling with education just for the 
fun of it, can do more mischief than any other body 
of men. The regents are eminently respectable 
and highly admired when they mind their own busi- 
ness, but they are as sensitive as most great men are 
who think themselves sacred because they devote 
a little time and thought incidentally to a cause that 
requires the close attention of a body of experts. 
Their sensitiveness is natural, and it is probable that 
their assumption of sanctity will overawe the legis- 


-lators so that lasting harm may be done the schools 


of the state. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SIXTH SERIES.—(II.) 


PUGET SOUND. 


In full realization of the many highly-gratifying 
weeks spent with educational people in different sec- 
tions of this good land, I incline to the opinion that 
there has never been quite so much that is satisfac- 
tory in any other ten days as in those which included 
visits to Whateom, Mount Vernon, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Ellensburg, and Spokane, in October last. Delay in 
writing about those ten days has come from a sense 
of inability to convey any adequate impression of 
the revelation, inspiration, and tonic of thig very 
brief visit to Washington, which was not the first, 
but was the best. 

Puget Sound. Of all the harbors in America, 
probably in the world, there is nothing to compare 
with the sound in the Pacific northwest. The bay 
of San Francisco makes the Atlantic-American har- 
bors blush, but that is as nothing in comparison 


with Puget Sound, in which the navies of the world 
could play one of their mock battles of hide and 
seek to as good advantage as in the Caribbean sea. 

Its marginal line is said to be 2,000 miles, and in 
all its vast expanse it is barless and rockless at lowest 
tide, and iceless in coldest weather, so that vessels of 
deepest keel sail or steam at their own sweet will, 
and are stranded and ice-locked never. Matchless 
in area, in depth, in freeness from obstructions, its 
glory lies in none of these conditions as much as in 
the climate, which is never cold and never hot, and 
not in climate so much as in soil, with its rare adap- 
tions. 

Some day the Puget Sound region will be so 
thickly settled that any prophecy as to the ex‘ent 
would be hazardous. ihe story of the growth of the 
past twenty years reads like a fairy tale, and yet this 
is as nothing in comparison to what is to be. 

The world at large knows the state of Washington 
chiefly from its timber, of which one cannot tell the 
plainest facts without creating a suspicion of ex- 
travagance and so often have others attempted de- 
scriptions that there is no occasion to write of the 
size, height, beauty, value, and glory of these giants. 
It is better to be content with places and people. 

Whatcom. Far up the Sound on a charming 
bay carved out of graceful hills lies Whatcom, with 
Fair Haven as a twin city on the hillside. The two 
must be thought of and written about as one, as 
Duluth and Superior should be. Saw mills make 
the little bay echo their busy buzz by night and by 
day, while the canning factories receiving tens of 
thousands of salmon a day are startlingly fascinat- 
ing, even in the slaughter of beauty, for the salmon 
is beautiful, even when the goes with vast numbers 
of companions to the sealing of his fate. 

Every city in the far West does something en- 
tirely unlike what one will see elsewhere, and in 
Whatcom the “unlike” thing is trolley car funerals. 
All funerals are trolley affairs. People of humb'e 
means simply hire a plain open trolley and have 
crape bows on the sides; people of better means have 
a closed car that is “special,” while people of wealth 
have the elegant “funeral car,’’ made, upholstered, 
and draped for this use alone. There chanced to be 
two funerals while I was there, one of the open car 
variety, and one of luxurious proportions, and I must 
confess that these were more interesting than any 
street parades I have ever seen, but to the citizens 
it was as solemn an affair as Lockhart’s coal black 
pair and somber hearse. 

In educational zeal, with both scholarly and pro- 
fessional flavor, Whatcom and the surrounding cities 
and towns are of high order, not only because of 
their long-time educational leaders, but because they 
now have a Jarge normal school with a beautiful 
building, and strong local support. Dr. Mathes, the 
principal, has a social and professional prestige 
which means much for this institution. 

It is too wicked to be spoken of in polite society 
that any state constitution can make it impossible 
to have the services of such a man as R. A. Simp:on 
for more than two terms, and yet this is the law in 
Washington. 

Mount Vernon. Mount Vernon in Skagit 
county! What a combination of names! What 
suggestions! And yet in these are memories of two 
exceptionally pleasant days. It is in no sense a 
large town; on the contrary, it is a wee bit of a 
place. For a state honoring the Father of 
Country it is every way fitting and proper that there 
should nestle somewhere a Mount Vernon, but it 
should have been a quiet, residential spot, basking 
on some peaceful river,—-instead it is a semi-busines: 
town on the rollicking Skagit. For educational sen- 
timent, however, it is a credit to its name. 

What absurd laws can sometimes be passed in the 
name of virtue! This state of noble sentiment and 
high intelligence once upon a time had a law-making 
body that said that no county superintendent could 
serve his county for more than two terms of two 
years each. It is this provision that retires jut 
now, Susan Lord Currier, whose enterprise, thr ft, 
and professional zeal have given a high nervous edu- 
cational impulse to teachers, pupils, and school offi- 
cers throughout the county. As a sample of her 
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leadership may be cited the fact that, first of all 
superintendents in this broad land, she secured ex- 
pert teaching of music in rural villages. She se- 
jected the seven best places in the county, and asked 
eacl) to pay for a day, or half day in some cases, 
eal week. Then she sent East for Ruth Hyde 
Perkins, who has not only accomplished great things 
in the seven towns she visits, but has aroused every 
other teacher in the county to the possibilities in 
music teaching. 

\uch as the schools lose in the retirement of Miss 
Currier. Mr. Fred Ornes gains more, as he has’ won 
hor for his home and comradeship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The Fifty-seventh Congress is dead; enter the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, at least the upper branch of 
it. ‘lhe Senate paid the penalty of its filibustering 
pastime in the prompt issue of a proclamation by the 
President, calling the new Senate to assemble on 
ihe day after the Fifty-seventh Congress expired. 
‘he President had caused it to be understood that if 
ihe Senate did not act on the canal treaty or the 
Cuban reciproeity treaty, he would be obliged to 
convene an extraordinary session of that body. 
There had been, therefore, ample warning, and 
most of the newly-elected Senators were on hand, to 
take their seats when the extra session opened. 
Aside from Mr. Morgan, who, in the nature of 
ihings cannot talk indefinite'y, there is no opposi- 
tion to the ratification of the canal treaty. The 
sume cannot be said of the Cuban reciprocity treaty, 
hut its ratification is probable. 

* * * 


In spite of all the eriticisms which have been 
passed upon it, the session just closed has been one 
of the most fruitful short sessions on record. It 
has enacted three laws directed against the excesses 
of trusts; it has created the Department of Com- 
merce; it has reorganized the militia; it has enacted 
a general staff bill for the army; it has made gener- 
ous provision for the navy, as to personnel as well 
as regards new ships; it has put the Philippine cur- 
rency on a gold basis, and has appropriated three 
million dollars to relieve distress in the islands; it 
has taken the duty off anthracite coal; and it has 
enacted Jaws for the better protection of the Presi- 
dent and for the regulation of immigration. It has 
worked, too, in rather remarkable accord with the 
President, for, out of twelve leading recommenda- 
tions in his message last December, it has adopted 
eight, while two of the others—those for the rati- 
lication of the canal treaty and the reciprocity ar- 
rangement with Cuba—were merely deferred to the 
extra session. 

* 

It is rather diffieult to define filibustering. It has 
been said that orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy 
is the other man’s doxy. In much the same way, 
measures Which are taken to delay the passage of 
a bill which we are opposed to are righteous and 
commendable; but the same measures when used to 
prevent the passage of a bill which we want to sec 
enacted are filibustering, and language is not strong 
enough to condemn them. So it came to pass in the 
Senate that some of the very senators who had used 
‘very parliamentary privilege to stave off a vote on 
the statehood bill were indignant when Senator 
Morgan consumed day after day with an endless 
speech against the canal treaty, and when other 
‘enators obstructed financial legislation. In spite of 
these inconsistencies of judgment, filibustering in 
must be condemned as a substitution of 
inority for majority control, and one of these days 
the Senate will have to amend its rules so as to 
check it. 

* 
The Senate proved to be the graveyard of finan- 
“al legislation for the session. The Aldrich bill, 
whic h promised financial relief in times of monetary 
‘'ringeney by empowering the seeretary of the 
‘reasury to loan the government balance to banks 
“state, municipal, and railway bonds as collateral, 
had the right of way for two or three of the last days, 


but it was killed by filibustering, In the House, the 


Fowler bill, which authorized extra issues of bank 
notes up to twenty-five per cent. of the capital of 
banks, subject to a special tax which was expected 
to secure their retirement when no longer needed, 
was in favor; and if the Aldrich bill had been passed 
by the Senate, the bill which would have emerged 
from conference would probably have been an amal- 
gam of the two; but the Senate did not act, and so 
nothing was done. 
* 

Under urgent pressure from outside the state, the 
warring Republican factions in the Delaware legis- 
lature came to an agreement, under which the Union 
or Addicks faction were to name the senator for the 
long term, on the sole condition that they should 
not name Mr. Addicks, and the Regular or anti- 
Addicks faction named a senator for the short term. 
So the long deadlock was broken by the choice of 
two liepwblican senators, one of whom, J. F. Allee, 
is president of the Bay State Gas Company, and a 
political and business lieutenant of Mr. Addicks, 
while the other, ex-Congressman Ball, is one of the 
most bitter of Mr. Addicks’ opponents. There are 
already conjectures that Mr. Allee means to resign 
to open the way to Mr. Addicks’ appointment to suc- 
ceed him, and in any case, Mr. Addicks threatens a 
renewal of the struggle two years hence, when Mr. 
Ball’s term will end. 

The criticisms upon his course in the matter of 
the appointment of colored men to office have called 
out from President Roosevelt, in a letter to Mr. 
Howell of the Atlanta Constitution, an explanation 
of the principles governing his action. Briefly, they 
amount to this, that he has tried to consult the feel- 
ings of the people of each state so far as he could do 
so without sacrificing principle; that the prime tests 
which he has applied have been those of character 
and fitness and ability, and that when he was dis- 
satisfied with what was offered within his own party 
lines he did not hesitate to go outside of them; but 
that he cannot treat mere color as a bar to holding 
office any more than creed or birthplace. On the 
other hand, he will not treat it as conferring the 
right to hold office. The frankness and candor of 
ihe President’s letter have made a good impression, 
but they will searcely suffice to suppress the un- 
friendly criticism. 

* * * 

The Pope reached his ninety-third birthday on 
‘Tuesday, March 3, and the event was celebrated with 
a magnificent pageant in Rome, and with jubilee 
services throughout the Catholic world. The vener- 
able pontiff is in more than usually fragile health, 
and it was against the counsel of his physician that 
he gave an audience to the cardinals, and participated 
in the services in St. Peter’s. He has now been 
longer in his sacred office than any of his predeces- 
sors, which is the more surprising when it is remem- 
bered that it was his frail health and presumably 
brief tenure which contributed to his election as a 
kind of compromise between contending groups in 
the Church. His tact, urbanity, and scholarship 
have won him the respect of Protestants, as well as 
the love of his own people. 

* * 

An unusual proceeding in connection with an an- 
ticipated strike of trainmen on the Wabash railway 
may have as important consequences to labor organ- 
izations in this country as the famous Taff Vale de- 
cision in England for British trade unions. Presi- 
dent Ramsey of the Wabash road, being presented 
with demands by his trainmen which he was not dis- 
posed to grant, asked time to consider them, and 
used this time to secure from Judge Adams of the 
United States Circuit court a temporary order re- 
straining the officers of the trainmen’s organizations 
and the members of the grievance committee from 
ordering a strike or in any way inducing the men to 
quit work. Injunctions have been issued before to 
restrain violence, or to keep strikers from interfering 
with men who were at work; but it is a new, and 
many conservative people think, a dangerous thing 
to resort to it to restrain a strike which has not been 
ordered, and under conditions which involve no 
violence nor the menace of any violence, 
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ancient mariner; in the third, the mariner compre- 
hends a justice in the bitter reproachfulness of his 
fellow beings wronged, though unwittingly, in his 
killing of the bird; in the fourth, the soul of the mur- 
derer is released from ithe hopelessness of unrepented 
sin; in the fifth, comes the assurance that reparation 
for the death of the bird, in part, is possible; in the 
sixth, hope of being shriven for the sin of killing the 
Albatross becomes definite; in the seventh, the cer- 
tainty of freeing, by the expiation of his sin, another 
generation from a similar experienze of suffering is 
the known comfort of life. The Ancient Mariner 
cannot release himself from the dieadful results of 
his act, but his experience, related with the compel- 
ling power of perfect sincerity, holds spellbound the 
son of a second generation, who is constrained by the 
narrative to an appreciation of the great moral truth 
which the old man would inculeate, 
“He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
Ali things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
and is restrained, through knowing the fearful ex- 
piation possible, from the one sin of thoughtlessness 
and indifference to consequences. A more subtle 
teaching of one of the greatest of all truths could 
hardly be imagined even by a poet-soul than is em- 
bodied in this exquisite allegory of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. May our youth be enabled to feel some of 
its potent restraint and its constraining influences. 
The dramatic excellence of the narrative is very 
fine. In the first place, even though the old Mariner 
tries physical force to keep his unwilling listener, he 
relinquishes his hold and finally binds him to the at- 
tentive mood of a little child, even on a hard seat by 
the wayside, through the very earnestness of his soul, 
beaming forth from its windows, ihe eyes. We also 
“cannot choose but hear,” so interested do we forth- 
with become in what this mysterious stranger has to 
reveal. All through the tale the Wedding Guest is 
but a reflecting medium of the Mariner’s intensity of 
feeling. At the outset the story seems commonplace 
enough, and the Wedding Guest’s ears are open to the 
sounds from the scene of festal merriment; but be- 


‘fore long the narrator’s evident herror over some- 


thing forces the vonng man to exclaim, “Why look’st 
thou so?” and the tragic deed, simple enough seem- 
ingly in and of itself, is set forth in most direct state- 
ment. Then for some time the Mariner goes on with 
his story uninterrupted; but its supernatural ele- 
ments so strike the listener’s heart with dread, that 
perforce he shrinks away from the grim old man in 
positive fear. The Mariner reassures his horrified 
auditor that though “the pains of hell gat hold upon 
me,” yet there was mercy. 

How sweetly, gently, even as love is born in the 
human heart and soul, the way of forgiveness opened 
upon that sin-distracted nian! And then comes the 
blessed hoon of sleep, a rest for the Wedding Guest 
and readers all, most truly weleome and_ beatific. 
Once again the listener breaks forth in dread; but the 
Mariner calms him easily, for he knows henceforth 
his tale is one of hope. not of despair. As the An- 
cient Mariner finishes his thrilling story, places one 
more bead in the string which shall make his expia- 
tion complete and of far-reaching service in the gal- 
vation of the werld, amid the sounds of revelry from 
the wedding celebration, comes the welcome ringing 
of the vesper bell. a veritable benediction. Before he 
sees fit to leave his astonished hearer, from out a 
stern, bitter experience of life, the Ancient Mariner 
makes one of those exhortations, which age so often 
from a sure vantage ground makes to youth, though 
too often with little avail. But so well does this old 
man set forth the hardship of the course which had 
taught him his careful precept, that the Wedding 
Guest, in spite of his disappointment, upon second 
thought, accepts the teaching and becomes 

‘‘a sadder and a wiser man.” 


Sadder, no doubt, because the reality of life and of 
sin and its immediate and far-reaching direful con- 
sequences has been borne in upon his consciousness; 
wiser, because he resolves to consider before he acts, 
dares wrong the least of God’s creatures—to deprive 
one of its chance for happiness in the life which only 
God can bestow and should take away. 
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kinds, he added a love for the fragrance of flowers 
which led him to walk over tables and mantles, or 
upset a vase on the piano. Still, whether he leaped 
to the top of a window after a fly or helped himself 
to a drink of water from the pitcher on the sideboard, 
there was such a winning grace in everything he did 
that even the mistress of the household, one of the 
most particular of New Englander housekeepers, was 
not proof against his wiles and granted him privi- 
leges undreamed of in the case of any other pet 
known to the annals of the family. Any opening of 
whatever sort suggested a cavern that he could ex- 
plore, and few indeed were the boxes, baskets, closets, 
and drawers into whose depths he did not dive at one 
time or another. Fond of roaming, like all the An- 
goras, at home he made all the gardens of the street 
his playground, and had sometimes to be sought a 
quarter of a mile away in the woods, when in the 
country with his mistress in the summer. In his first 
winter he would climb the apple trees in the garden 
and lie by the hour outlined against the sky on the 
small branches of the very tree-top watching for 
English sparrows. He delights in going to walk with 
the members of the family, and many a time has his 
mistress been stopped at a short distance from the 
house by hearing a pleading “miaou” behind her, and 
looking around discovered the little fellow doing his 
best to overtake her. Sensitive and high-strung, 
though fearless as is natural to a creature that has 
never known aught but kind treatment, he will sel- 
dom submit to the petting of strangers, or indeed, 
unless he chooses, to that of his friends. In his kit- 
ten days the evening was his grand playtime, and he 
would often station himself on the stairs in the hall 
and call his mistress out of the library to play with 
him. One evening after he had grown to be a large 
cat, when he had called in vain, he came up noise- 
lessly behind her low chair, looked at her an instant, 
then standing on his hind feet gently tapped her 
shoulder two or three times. 

Tt is said that the long-haired cats are neither so 
intelligent nor so affectionate as the common pussy, 
but certainly there is no lack of instances to prove 
the claims of both in these respects. 

Miss Winslow tells a striking story of “Inspector 
Byrnes,” a black cat belonging to the warden of a 
California jail, who evidently considered himself as- 
sistant warden and had well earned a right to that 
title. One night, when a prisoner in the jail had 
stuffed the cracks of his cell with straw and_ then 
turned on the gas in an attempt to commit suicide, 
the cat ‘hurried off to the night warden, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that something was wrong, 
and bringing him to the cell in time te save the man’s 
life. He once notified the police when a fire. had 
broken out at the jail, and at another time he pre- 
vented the escape of some prisoners by crawling 
through the hole they had filed and thus drawing the 
warden’s attention to it. 

In Romanes’s “Animal Intelligence” three stories 
are told which form an ascending series of remark- 
able force in proving the reasoning power of the eat. 
In the first case, when crumbs were thrown out to the 
sparrows, the cat would lie in ambush in some shrub- 
bery near by and then pounce on the birds when they 
came for the crumbs. In the second case a fine black 
cat used sometimes to hide behind the shrubs when 
birds flew down for the crumbs that were thrown 
them, and would catch them while they were enjoy- 
ing their feast. One afternoon the birds failed to 
come as usual, the crumbs were left untouched, and 
during the night they were covered with a light snow- 
fall. The next morning pussy was seen to scratch 
away the snow, pick up the uncovered crumbs, and 
lay them out carefully one by one on the top of the 
snow. Then the cat withdrew to his ambush in the 
shrubbery to wait for the birds. Te was ceen to re- 
peat this on two other oceasions. The third instance 
was much more remarkable. Still another cat had 
been accustomed to lie in wait for birds that were at- 
tracted hy crumbs. When for a few days the practice 
of feeding the birds was discontinued, the cat was ob- 
served by three members of the family to scatter 
erumbs on the grass with the evident purpose of at- 
tracting the birds! Other instances are given by the 
same high authority of cats that learned to ring bells, 
to open doors that were latched, and to perform other 


similar feats. Certainly there is no room for doubt 
that puss as well as her old enemy and rival, the dog, 
can lay claim to a high degree of intelligence. Her 
greater independence and self-reliance, however, 
make it more difficult to train her to be useful to man, 
though it has been done to some extent. It has been 
suggested, and it seems very probable, that what ap- 
pears to be a lower degree of reasoning power in the 
cat may be accounted for by the shorter time during 
which she has been domesticated and the less atten- 
tion that has been paid to her training. 

We may now ask what has been the history of the 
animal that stands so near to the faithful dog in its 
relations with man? The long-haired cat comes to 
us from those plains of western Asia which produce 
the Angora goat. Our common pussy also comes 
from the Orient, and was tamed in Egypt at least as 
early as 1300 B. C. It seems to have been used in 
hunting, and as it is represented not only as captur- 
ing birds but also drawing fish out of the water, it 
must have been of a somewhat different breed from 
ours. As an emblem of the sun and also of the 
moon it was sacred to the Egyptians, and many cat 
mummies have been found behind 4 temple at Beni- 
Hassan dedicated to the goddess of cats. From 
Fgypt it came through Greece and Rome to Western 
Europe, where it was undoubtedly domesticated be- 
fore the Christian era. During the Middle Ages a 
heavy fine was imposed upon anyone who killed a cat, 
showing the value that was set upon the animal. Per 
contra, black cats were at that time always associated 
with witches and subject to much the same sort of 
persecution, and the cruel custom of throwing several 
cats into the fires of St. John, on midsummer eve, per- 
sisted in some places till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

At the present time the multitudes of cats found in 
«all civilized countries make themselves indispensable 
by destroying hosts of rats and mice that would 
otherwise overwhelm us. It is said that the Span- 
iards are in the habit of storing their grain in garrets, 
in which cats are kept. Each garret has its little 
door, through which the cats make their way out on 
the roof, in many cases never going down to the 
ground. The United States Government is said to 
support more than 300 cats for use in the post-offices 
of the country. In the larger cities each postmaster 
is allowed the sum necessary to furnish “cat meat,” 
in some places as much as $40 a year. Before the 
rats were enlisted in government service the rats and 
mice would sometimes in a single night bore through 
a great nile of mail-hags and letters. 

The Persian, most heantiful of all cats, is also the 
most fortunate in his native land, for there he is 
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treated with uniform kindness. In this country, 
while the long-haired cats are pampered pets, their 
short-haired cousins are too often left to forage for 
themselves or trust to the bits that may or may not 
be thrown to them by careless servants. We who are 
accustomed to think of Boston’s Back Bay as a centre 
for so many good things, must record with sorrow 
that there are more starving cats in that section than 
in any other part of the city. Many people who are 
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rev lly kindhearted seem not to understand how cruel 


, thing it is to leave the family cat behind with no 
provision for food or shelter when they go away for 
their summer vacation, A dog would not be treated 
in that way, and a cat should not be. The Animal 
Re-cue League of Boston, started in 1899, cared for 
over 2,000 cats and several hundred dogs in its houge 
at oS Carver street, during the first year of its exis- 
tence, and more than 5,000 animals, largely cats and 
dovs. in six months of the year 1901. Here suffering 
cats are put to death without pain, and lost pussies 
are kept for a few days amd efforts made to find 
homes for them. 

lt is surprising that so high an authority as Pro- 
fecsor Shaler, as quoted by Dr. Hodge, in “Nature 
Study and Life,” says, “I have been unable to find 
any authentic instances which go to show the exis- 
fence in eats of any veal love for their masters.” I 
believe that many eat-lovers could, however, furnish 
such instances. he Angora referred to above 
chowed his delight in the most unmistakable way, 
when his mistress returned after a month’s absence, 
by the eager, joyful eries with which he answered her 
call, by putting his paws around her neck and laying 
his face close to hers, and by wishing to lie in her lap 
foy scveral hours, a most unusual thing for him to 
do. liut eats which are put out of doors at night to 
shift for themselves, or left behind to starve through 
the summer can hardly be expected to show deep de- 
yotion to their thoughtless owners. 

\Ve must sorrowfully admit one charge against the 
eats: they will kill birds. But af they are kept in at 
night, as they always should be, and as much as pos- 
sible during nesting time, their opportunities for 
hunting will be lessened and the birds so far pro- 
tected, 

Puss is a peculiar, sensitive creature, and becomes 
much more intelligent when kept by men and women 
who make a companion of her. Her quiet ways have 
made her an especial favorite with literary people, 
and among American authors Mrs. Harriet. Prescott 
Spofford, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and others are devoted to their 
feline pets. Such distinguished names in French lit- 
erature as Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo are insep- 
arably connected with stories of their cats, while 
Zola, Copnee and Pierre Loti are among pussy’s ad- 
mirers. Theophile Gautier’s beautiful account of his 
eats. in his “Menagerie Intime,” should be read 
either in the original Freneh or in the excellent Eng- 
lish translation, by all who are fond of these pets. 


A STUDY IN NAMES.—(1I1.) 


[Gathered from United States Geological survey.] 
Lawrence; many places in the United States bear the 
name of James Lawrence, captain in the memorable 


battle with the British on Lake Erie. Among these are 
counties in Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Lawrence; creek in Humboldt County, California, 
named for an early settler. 

Lawrence; city in Douglass County, Kansas, named 
for Amos Lawrence of Boston. 

Lawrence; city in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
named for Hon, Abbott Lawrence of Boston. 

Lawrence; county in South Dakota, named for John 
Lawrence, former member of ‘state legislature. 

_ Le Mars; city in Plymouth county, Iowa. The name 
's_ composed of the initials of the ladies who accom- 
banied its founder on his first visit to the spot. 

Lincoln; counties in Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
Sas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin; parish in Louisiana; city 
In Lancaster county, Nebraska; town in Providence 
county, Rhode Island, and mountains in Colorado and 
New Hampshire, named for President Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln; counties in Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, named for General Ben- 
Jamin Lincoln, an officer of the Revolution. 

Sloirvngs county in Maine, and town in Middlesex 
er Massachusetts, named for Lincolnshire, Eng- 
P Lincoln; town in Penobscot county, Maine, named for 
‘overnor Enoch Lincoln. 

anid eattan; an island in New York. An Indian word, 
thir : ’y some authorities to mean “little island”; others 
es it means “the people of the whirlpool,” referring 
tro ell Gate, and another authority gives its origin as 
ie the word Manna-ha-ta, “place of drunkenness, 
Ma . Verrazani landed upon the lower extremity of 
he atta Island and gave the Indians liquor, on which 

*y became drunk. 

An *ssachusetts; one of the thirteen original states. 
hee ndian word, meaning “at or near the great hills.’ 
ording to other authorities, “the hill in the shape of 
; “rrow head,” “great hill mouth,” “the blue hills,”’— 
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WOOD’S THE CHILDREN’S FIRST STORY BOOK. 
By May H- Wood. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 80 pp. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

This book is designed to be used as a first supplement- 
ary reader. The simplicity of its reading matter and 
the number and beauty of its illustrations adapt it ad- 
mirably to the tastes and capabilities of children who 
are just beginning to read, and have mastered the first 
lessons of some standard text-book. The stories relate 
to the children’s occupations and games, and to the 
familiar sights of both city and country. They carry 
the pupil through the changing seasons of the year, be- 
ginning with the fall. The book is a most attractive 
and interesting reader, and orie which will be very valu- 
able to primary teachers. 


A WOMAN’S HARDY GARDEN. By Helena Ruther- 


ford Ely. With illustrations by Professor C. F. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
pp. 


This is a book that he who loves may read. It will 
lie at hand, by the work basket, or on the sitting-room 
table, ready for the few spare moments from time to 
time when one turns to dear and familiar things. The 
author says in concluding the work, which has come go 
Dlainly from her heart as well as from her hand: “I 
would make the strongest plea in favor of a garden, for 
all those who are so fortunate as to possess any land at 
all. But she could hardly make a stronger plea than 
she has done by her own book. We linger from page to 
page of the lovely illustrations from a real garden,—and 
then we turn to the text and find out how it may be 
done, or just how much of it may be done in our own 
portion, large or smal], of goodly garden heritage in a 
fair land. There are just the plain facts that we want, 
what to do and how to doit. But even in the most 
matter of fact discussions of how to nurture and how to 
protect from enemies, and when and where to plant, and 
bed, and prune, everywhere is the personal interest of 
one who has done it her own self, and is writing for 
Sympathy, as well as for instruction. With delightful 
little confessions she takes us into her own garden, and 
offers us intimate little confidences that one only spares 
to strangers when, in the midst of one’s dearest sur- 
roundings, happiness overflows. And if we are of her 
elect and have our gardens and love them, too, we get 
deep stirrings of pleasures not written in the book. 
And if we have no garden, yet are we like children, who 
look through peep-holes in a hedge into a wonderland 
whose beauty we may feel, if not appreciate. 
SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN: WALLENSTEIN’S TOD. 

Edited by Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co. 

As Schiller’s greatest drama, and one of the greatest 
in German literature, “Wallenstein” deserves a promi- 
nent place among books for advanced German transla- 
tion. 

In the introduction to this edition of “The Death of 
Wallenstein,” the editor has given such a thorough ex- 
position of the historical connection, that the student 
gains a clearer insight into the underlying currents of 
the tragedy. The grammatical notes are sufficiently 
ample to bridge over any difficult passage, yet not so 
copious as to lessen the student’s dependence upon him- 
self. 


A PRIMER OF RIGHT AND WRONG. By J. N. 
Larned. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 167 pp. 
Price, 70 cents. 

This book sets forth the beauty of moral freedom. 
Shows how it dignifies and exalts. Gives a chapter 
upon self-control and the formation of habits. Lilus- 
trates from Franklin, Marcus Aurelius, and Socrates. 
Then follow chapters upon confused notions of right and 
wrong, and the cause. Right and wrong in business 
and in citizenship. It teaches without sermonizing, and 
is an altogether good book. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMO- 

TION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION. Report of 

the tenth annual meeting. Edited by Robert Fletcher, 

Calvin M. Woodward, and Clarence A. Waldo. New 

York: Engineering Publishing Co. 

This report deals with such subjects as “Value of Non- 
Resident Lecturers,” “Electro-Chemistry as a Course,” 
“Abuses of the Lecture System,” “Overdevelopment of 
Lecture Courses,” etc. It presents the matured deliber- 
ation of a representative body of engineering faculty 
upon important subjects connected with the advance of 
engineering education. It will be of great value not 
only to the faculty and undergraduate body of engineer- 
ing institutions, but to all persons interested in the 


progress of this science. 


FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY. By Filibert Roth. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The general interest in forestry at the present time 
demands some clear and _ intelligible information. The 
author of this book has well met the demand. He de- 
scribes the effect of light and shade, of different soils, of 
moisture, and of heat and cold upon the woods. He 
discusses the need of the care and protection of forests 
against injury from the elements, from animals, and 
from injurious plants; treats upon the industries to 
which forests give rise; gives information concerning 
the forests of the country, and their value as a pro- 
tective covering. It is a book that should be added to 
all school and home libraries. 

THE WITCHERY OF SLEEP. By Willard Moyer 

New York: Ostermoor & Co. 205 p.p. 

There is much interest in this book and the illustra- 
tions are fascinating. First, there are some good prac- 
tical suggestions about sleeping itself, the physical 


function, and how to bring oneself into a regular habit 
of quiet, refreshing, heaithful sleep. Various beautiful 
bits of literature are grouped together under the title 
“The Poetry of Sleep,” and the chapter upon mechanical 
appliances to induce sleep is full of interest. 

But, plainly, the book was made for the sake of the 
illustrations, and these are as good as they are numer- 
ous, and excellently reproduced. They show every pos- 
sible style of bed, ancient and modern, that is beautiful, 
and the wealth of design for this one piece of furniture 
makes a most interesting study. 


A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. (Revised.) 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 292 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The plan of the book is good. In the first chapter the 
pupil is led on by easy steps into the practice of com- 
position in general. There are chapters upon punctua- 
tion, sentence structure, and correctness in the sentence. 
One chapter is devoted to description, another to narra- 
tion. The pupil who makes thorough work of the six 
chapters will have learned much of grammar, as well as 
the fundamentals of composition. 

ESSENTIALS IN ANCIENT HISTORY. By Arthur 
Mayer Wolfson, Ph.D. In consultation with Albert 
Bushnell Hart, L.L. D. New York: American Book 
Company. 528 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the first of a four-volume series. It covers the 


time from the earliest records to Charlemagne. It. 


brings the essentials and only the essentials before the 
minds of the pupils. It is the story, not of a dead past, 
but the story of the natural and logical development of 
races, nations, and ideas. The book contains thirty- 
eight chapters, plans work for one school year, giving 
a week to each chapter. The arrangement is excellent. 
Topics, references, and summary are given at the end 
of each chapter. The book is full of good maps and 
illustrations. 

WILLIAM TELL. By Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. New 

York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Illustrated. 120 pp. 

This is a metrical translation of Schuier’s drama for 
English reading in the sixth and seventh grades. The 
story of William Tell has been told and retold in vari- 
ous ways for children, but this putting an English ren- 
dering directly into their hands does what no other way 
of presenting it can do, for it gives them Schiller’s 
poem, as well as the romantic story. The translation is 
made and adapted to schools by Professor McMurry of 
the Illinois State Normal school at DeKalb. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated and attractively gotten up. 


REAL THINGS IN NATURE. By Edward S. Holden, 
Se.D., L.L. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

443 pp. 

This is a reading book in general science prepared for 
boys and girls. There is a little about astronomy, a 
little about physics and mechanics, a little about meteo- 
rology, chemistry, and geology, zoology, physiology, and 
the history of the human race. It is, indeed, a book of 
general information upon whatever the boys and girls 
see about them in their natural course of life. It is a 
book to interest them in whatever they see, and stimu- 
late them to further interest and observation. It is an 
excellent book for the school library, and for the home 
library of young people. 


In the Clarendon Press Popular Classics is published 
an attractive edition of William Tell revised from 
Buchheim’s edition, arranged by Professor Schoenfeld, 
of the Columbia University at Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Buchheim’s work was eminently classic, and that fact 
which gave it its unsurpassed literary prestige, placed 
it rather above the German literary course of young 
students. Professor Schoenfeld has taken it into his 
hands, and with appreciation of the work of Professor 
Buchheim, bas simplified and modernized it for more 
practical use. It is now, as a school edition, very com- 
plete. A biographical sketch of Dr. Buchheim by his 
daughter, used as preface in the book, is a delicate 
tribute to the great editor. The Introduction contains a 
sketch of Schiller’s life, a critical analysis of the play, 
and the legend of Tell. The notes are full and adequate. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Witchery of Sleep.” Compiled by Willard Moyer. Price 
$2.00.——New York: Ostermoor & Co. 

“The Woman who Toils.” By Mrs. John VanVorst & Marie Van- 
Vorst. Price, $1.50.—* Life of James Madison.” By Gaillard Hunt, 
Price, $2.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

‘“Hand-Loom Weaving.” By M. P. Todd. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nallv & Co. 

“The Posy Ring: Classified.” By Kate Douglas Wiggin & Nora A. 
Smith. New York: McClure, Philips & Co, 

“ Botany All the Year Round.” By E. F, Andrews. Price, $1.00.—— 
«‘Chateaubriand’s Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage” Edited 
by James D. Bruner. Price, 30 cents.——‘“‘ Barnes’ New Histories of 
the United States.’——‘' Elementary History.” Price, 60 cents.—— 
“ School History.” Price, $1.00.—* Abbott’s A Boy 6n a Farm.” 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. _ Price, 45 cents.——*' School Grammar.” 
By W. M. Baskervill and J. W. Sewell. Price, 50 cents.——“ Language 
Lessons.” By W.M. Baskervilland J. W. Sewell. Price, 35 cents. 
New York: American Book Co. 

“The Silver Cord and Golden Bowl.” By Grace Adele Pierce. 
New York: The Abbey Press. 

“Tennyson’s The Princess.” With notes, By E. E. Hale, Jr. Price, 
60 cents. New York: University Ae | Co. 

“Timely Games and Songs for the Kindergarten.” By Clara 
Sawyer Reed. Price, 69 cents. Boston: J. L. Hammett Co. 

“‘Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ With notes. By 
Laura Emma Lockwood. Price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

“Dickens’ The Chimes in Pitman’s Shorthand.”——" Dickens’ 
Cricket on the Hearth in Pitman’s Shorthand.” New York: Isaac 
Pitman’s Sons. 

“Pure Sociology.” By Lester F. Ward. Price, $4.00.——“ A Few 
of Hamilton’s Letters.” “Edited by Gertrude Atherton. Price, $1.50. 
—*' New Students’ Atlas of English History.’’ Emil Reich. Price, 
$3.25.—*" Heredity and Social Progress.” By Simon N. Patten. 
Price, $1.25._—“* Elements of Physics.” By E. J. Andrews and H. N. 
Howland. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

“ Short History of Rome.” By W.S. Robinson.—The Theory and 
Practice of the English a By Thomas F. Moran. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 0. 

“The Standard Primer.” and Martin G. 

rumbaugh. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co. 
Shakespeare's Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Edited by C, Porter 
and H. A. Clarke, Price, 50 cents, New York; T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

March 19-21: Central Iowa ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Carroll, Ia. 

March 26-28: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington. 

March 27-28: Northern Minnesota Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Cloud. 

April: Northeast Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City. 

April Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 

April 1-3: Central Nebraska Educational 
Association, Grand Island. 

April 3-4: Northwest Ohio Superinten- 
dents and Teachers’ Round Table Asso- 
ciation, Defiance. ; 

April 2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, E. St. Louis. 

April 3-4: Northern Central Association 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools,- 


Chicago. 

April 2-4: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. 

April 3-4: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. 

April 8-10: Alabama State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Montgomery. 
April 9, 10, 11: Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. A. JB. 

Humke, executive committee. 

April 10-11: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. 

April 14-17: International Kindergarten 
Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 14-16: Provincial Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. 

April 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

April 16-18: Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

April 22-27: Southern Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Va. 

April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 

April 28-May 1: Florida State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and sanecessfui school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experience’ 
feacher. Boarding and day pupils; college affilt- 
ations. Removal of Principal's family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Beacon BOSTON, MAGS, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPTON. The winter term of 
the New Hampton Institute closed Febru- 
ary 27, the work of the term being con- 
cluded by the orations and essays given by 
the seniors in Chapel hall. The program 
was as follows: Oration, “The Mexican 
War,” Charles W. Fields, Bristol; ora- 
tion, “The History of Political Parties in 
the United States,” Wilfred H. Smart, 
Canaan: essay, “The Influence of the 
Bible Upon English Prose Style,” Miss 
Florence G. Goodell of Sanbornton; ora- 
tion, “The Tweed Ring in New York,” 
Clyde C. Brown, New Hampton; essay, 
“The Versatility of Genius,’’ Miss Rachel 
G. Smith, Meredith; oration, “The Mis- 
souri Compromise,’ Arthur G. Thompson, 
Ashland; essay, “The Fascinations of 
Chemistry,” Miss Ora A. Morse, New 
Hampton; oration, “The Dred Scott Case,” 
William F. Edgerly, New Hampton. 

CONCORD. Mr. John F. Kent, for- 
merly principal of the high school, has 
been engaged as head master of the new 
nautical training school, of which the 
originator and president is C. H. Harlow, 
lieutenant-commander in the navy. The 
school, designed to fit boys for college, 
will be conducted in a steel ship of 3,000 
‘ons, which is now building at Perth 
Amboy. It will sail next September for 
foreign countries, where the boys will 
study cemmercial and industrial condi- 
tions. The return to this country will be 
made in June, in season for the college 
entrance examinations. 

The state legislature has dropped the 
project for a new state normal school. 


PLYMOUTH. The high school question 
is practically settled, and as a result a 
new high school building is to be erected 
at a sum not to exceed $40,000. 

The building committee chosen for the 
erection of the new high school building 
includes George H. Adams, Charles J. 
Ayer, William M. Peppard, Davis B. Ken- 
iston and Charles J. Gould. 

PORTSMOUTH. A fire recently did 
about $2,000 worth of damage to the 
Spalding school. The fire started in the 
basement from an overheated furnace 
and followed the ventilator to the top of 
the building. 

HANOVER. Dartmouth. has just re- 
ceived a gift from the late Professor Syl- 
vester Waterhouse of $5,000. Professor 
Waterhouse died at St. Louis, Mo. He 
was born in Barrington, this state, in 
1830. He graduated from Phillips Exeter 
in 1850, and three years later took his de- 
gree from Harvard with high honors. He 
also took a course in the Harvard Law 
school. Up to the time of his death, he 
held the position of professor of Latin at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the 
Dartmouth Scientific Association held in 
Butterfield museum special reports were 
given by members of the club on “Recent 
Psychological Tendencies,” ‘‘ Suggestions 
Upon the Utilization of a New Force,” 
“Transportation in 1860-1903,” ‘“Thera- 
peutic Uses of the X-Ray,” “Geology at 
the A. A. A. S. Meeting,” “The College 
Course, a Distinction and Extinction,” 
‘New Process in the Sulphuric Acid Man- 
ufacture.” The revelations made wefe 
highly interesting and instructive. 

At the opening of this new semester of 
the college year several changes have 
taken place. Professor H. E. Burton of 
the Latin department has been granted 
leave of absence by the college for the 
semester to go to Harvard, where he will 
zive a series of lectures before the Grad- 
nate school on “Roman Topography” and 
“Roman History,” based on Livy. 

At a meeting of the Dartmouth Weekly 
board, Charles Kingsley Woodbridge of 
Somerville, Mass., was elected editor-in- 
chief for the coming year. He succeeded 
Edward B. Schatter, who resigned. Mr. 
Woodbridge is a member of the class of 
1993, and of the Phi Delta Theta frater- 
nity. 

The fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
the class of 1853, to be held next com- 
mencement, preparations for which are in 
charge of the Rev. Sylvanus Hayward, 
promises to be an interesting affair. The 
class graduated with a membership of 
fifty, twenty-eight of whom are now liv- 
ing. Nearly all live in the East and mid- 
dle West, and all are residents of the 
United States. For this reason it is prob- 
able that a large majority will make their 
way back to Hanover to celebrate the 
passing of the half-century mark as grad- 
uates of old Dartmouth. 

The members of the Thayer school of 
civil engineering have heen given two most 
interesting and valuable lectures by L. C. 
Watson, M. I. T., 1892, now president of 
the Oberthaw Construction company of 
Boston, on the subject, “Concrete and 
Steel Construction.” The talks were {I- 
lustrated by lantern views, 


The public schools have shown com- 
mendable progress and prosperity during 
the year. Professor Edgar H. Kaharl re- 
signed last year as principal of the high 
school. He was succeeded by Professor 
Woodbury, who, like Professor Kaharl, is 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, and who 
has proved a conscientious and able 
teacher. The arrangements with the 
trustees of Moor’s Indian Charity school 
for further teaching in the high school 
have again been modified, much to the ad- 
vantage of the district, so that three grad- 
uate teachers are furnished. Neale S. 
Carley teaches Greek and Greek history; 
Herman W. Farwell, science and mathe- 
matics, and Frank C. Moore, Latin and 
Roman history. These three gentlemen 
teach the same studies which they are 
now pursuing as graduate students of 
Dartmouth College, and afford, therefore, 
a quality of teaching rarely secured in a 
high school. 

MANCHESTER. The Merrimack Val- 
ley Teachers’ Association held its winter 
meeting in Manchester March 6, with the 
following program:— 

“* The Teacher’s Responsibility, 
Principal L. S. Hastings, high 
school, Nashua; “A Condition: Some Sug- 
gestions for Its Betterment,” Principal F. 
L. V. Spaulding, Lincoln-street school, 
Manchester; “School Problems,” Princi- 
pal Clarence A. Brodeur, State Normal 
school, Westfield, Mass.; “Interest as Re- 
lated to the Will,” Principal J. E. Klock, 
New Hampshire State Normal school, 
Plymouth; “Arithmetic,” Superintendent 
George H. Whitcher, Durham; “Schools as 
Seen from the Interior and the Exterior,” 
Fred Gowing, Ph. D., Boston, Mass. The 
officers of the association are: President, 
Charles H. Noyes, Nashua; secretary, 
Josephine W. Page, Manchester; treas- 
urer, Isaac Huse, Jr., Manchester; execu- 
tive board, F. L. V. Spaulding, Manches- 
ter, Hattie M. Gordon, Nashua; delegate 
to state educational council, Lilly P. 
Shepard, Nashua. 

ROCHESTER. At the Strafford county 
teachers’ association meeting held at the 
high school building in this city, Robert 
C. Metcalf, formerly a_ supervisor of 
schools in Boston, and now superinten- 
dent of schools in Winchester, Mass., 
gave two lessons on language and gram- 
mar. The question, “What May the 
Higher Schools Demand of the Elemen- 
tary Schools?” was discussed by Superin- 
tendent Myron Bennett of Sanford, Me., 
and others. The oration was delivered by 
Rev. Edgar Blake of Lebanon, N. H., on 
“Life’s Viewpoint.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Number of the public schools, 11,017, an 
increase of 318 over the preceding year. 
They were kept an average of nine 
months and six days, which is one month 
and six days more than the legal require- 
ment. 

The number of children within the 
compulsory age limits was 341,334, of 
whom 299,066 were enrolled in the pub‘ic 
schools. The private school enrolment of 
87,337 is ample enough to account for the 
rest. The total enrolment of the public 
schools was 474,234. 

The number of different men employed 
as teachers was 1,240 and of different wo- 
men 12,665. The average salary per 
month of the men was $143.33, an increase 
of $2.39 over the preceding year, and of 
the women $53.37, an increase of sixty- 
two cents. 

- The number of teachers who have at- 
tended normal schools was 6,498 and the 
number who have graduated from them 
was 5,451. The number of professionally 
trained teachers is gradually rising, and is 
now nearly one-half of the entire force. 
The number of college graduates in the 
force is steadily increasing. 

The 260 high schools of the state had 
1,592 teachers and 40,252 students. The 
average salary of the principals was 
$1,462. 

The number of pupils in the evening 
schools was 35,785. The cost of these 
schools was $236,095, the average for each 
student being $6.61. 

The number of towns with public kin- 
dergartens is thirty-five, the number of 
kindergartens is 234, of teachers, 439, and 
of pupils, 14,165. 

The cost of the publie schools for sup- 
port was $11,690,070, and for school build- 
ings $3,442,063, the former showing ‘an in- 
crease of $555,136 and the latter of $397, 
050. 

The average local taxation cost of sup- 
port for each child in the average mem- 
bership was $27.10, an increase of sixty- 
one cents; for support and buildings, 
35.28, an increase of $1.30. The percent- 
age of the total state valuation raised by 
local taxation for the support of public 
schools was $3.70 on each thousand dol- 
Jars of valuation; for support and build- 
ings $4.82 on each thousand dollars. 
Numerous towns are receiving aid from 


the state under one or more of the laws 
relating to the distribution of the school 
fund income, to the salaries of teachers in 
small towns, to high school tuition reim- 
bursement and to district superinten- 
dencies, 

The income of the school fund for 1901, 
owing to special conditions, was’ practi- 
cally that of nearly $100,000. Half of this 
income was distributed to some 250 
towns, yielding ‘them from this source 
amounts of aid larger than they ever re- 
ceived before. 

Fifty towns have the salaries of, their 
teachers increased $2 a week at state ex- 
pense, provided such teachers are ap- 
proved by the agents of the board after 
personal inspection of their work. The 
total number of teachers approved for 
these towns for the year was 257, at a cost 
to the state of $11,383. 

The high school tuition of 392 pupils in 
sixty-two towns, attending forty-three 
outside high schools at an average rate of 
$38.14 per pupil, was paid by the state, 
the total cost being $14,766. ‘ 

Three hundred and forty-two towns and 
cities are now complying with it. Of the 
eleven towns left, six are so placed as to 
make two convenient unions, and will 
doubtess form them in the near future. 
Your of them are employing members of 
the school committee as superintendents, 
though each of them has a valuation of 
less than $2,500,000, and is, therefore, re- 
quired to enter a superintendency. 

There are seventy-seven superinten- 
dency unions. The _ state contributes 
$1,250 to each union, $750 for the salary 
of the superintendent and $500 for the 
salaries of teachers. There are 179 super- 
intendents of schools in the state; the 
average salary is $1,937. 


BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers, committee 
on music, Leonard B. Marshall, chair- 
man, held a meeting at the rooms of the 
Boston School Committee, Saturday, 
March 7. The subject: “Consideration 
of the Lives and Works of Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi and Gounod,” was dis- 
cussed in a very interesting and profitable 
manner. 

The course of lectures to be given in the 
chapel of the Second church, Copley 
square, on Mondays in March and April, 
at three o’clock, is in its scope and in the 
personnel of its speakers one of the prom- 
ising signs of the times. Here will be 
discussed by the acknowledged authori- 
ties in their various lines some “Problems 
of the-Home and School.’”’ The head of the 
department of pedagogy at Harvard, the 
supervisor of drawing in the Massachu- 
setts schools, certain leaders of progres- 
sive thought in the kindergarten system, 
a free lance like Mr. Griggs, will present 
the fruits of their study and experience. 
Especially to be noted is Mr. Henry T. 
Bailey’s contribution on the beginnings 
sf art in the school. It is to be regretted 
that there is no representation of music. 

The lecture of Monday, March 9, was 
on “Contemporary Educational Needs and 
Contemporary Education,” by Professor 
Paul H. Hanus. Professor Hanus’s great 
work has been the upbuilding of the de- 
partment of pedagogy at Harvard. He 
has made a deep study of contemporary 
school systems, and his word appeals to 
the whole public that is interested in the 
subject of education. Other speakers are 
Miss Caroline T. Haven, Mr. James Mun- 
roe of Technology, Mr. Henry T. Bailey, 
Dr. Jenny Merrill and Mr. Edward How- 
ard Griggs. The patronesses are Miss 
Lucy Symonds, Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
te A. M. Perry, Mrs. Margaret Stan- 
nard. 


CAMBRIDGE. The sixteenth meeting 
of the New England Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers was held February 28 at 
the English high school, Cambridge, 
President Lyman G. Smith of the Rox- 
bury high school presiding. The address 
of the morning was by the retiring presi- 
lent, R. P. Williams of the English high 
school, Bo#ton, on the subject, ‘Theory 
Teaching in Chemistry.” In this paper 
the inductive method of teaching chemis- 
try was severely criticised. The address 
of the afternoon was given by Professor 
Charles R. Sanger of Harvard University. 
The subject of the lecture was the ‘‘Ger- 
man Potash Industry.” Professor Sanger 
described the manner in which the vast 
salt beds were formed in the geological 
past, the way in which the mines are 
made and worked, and the chemical treat- 
ment of the crude products. A pleasing 
feature of the meeting was the dinner 
prepared and served by the young ladies 
of the cooking class connected with’ the 
high school. 

NEWTON. The Newton Education As- 
sociation, Newtonville section, held a 
public meeting in the hall of the Claflin 
school, Newtcuville, Monday afternoon, 
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— 
March 9. James P. Monroe of Boston 
spoke on “Training for Citizenship.” 

jiarvard Teachers’ Association held 
their twelfth annual meeting at 
Harvard University, Saturday, March 
7, Topics for discussion were: “The 
Time Limit of Secondary Education,” and 
«eypenditures for Education.” The 
spcakers on the first topic were Thomas 


M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, ~ 


Springfield, Mass.; George I. Aldrich, su- 
perintendent of schools, Brookline, Mass. 
The after-dinner topic was: ‘“Expendi- 
tures for Education”—“For the Public 
schools,” Edwin P. Seaver, Superinten- 
dent of schools, Boston; “In Educational 
philanthropy,” Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Arlington street church, Boston, 
Robert A. Woods, head of the South End 


House, Boston. 

NORTHAMPTON. The school commit- 
tee has voted to engage as high school 
commencement orator, Professor 
Barnes of Philadelphia, formerly of Le- 
land Stanford University. 

sOoUTH HADLEY FALLS. Mount Hol- 
voke College has engaged Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell for an illustrated lecture for 
Monday evening, the 23d. Dr. Grenfell 
will tell of his work for the last ten years 
on the coast of Labrador.——The depart- 
ment of history has received a valuable 
gift from William Gove of Boston, of a 
number of old account books kept in the 
vears 1811, 1812, 1814, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
is28, and of two volumes of the Congres- 
sional Globe, for the years 1833 and 1834, 
of che Extra Globe for the year 1840-1841. 
Thev are not only useful for individual 
research, and therefore very welcome to 
the department, but also they are inter- 
esting to all for the glimpse which they 
give of the.life of the early years of the 
last century. Through the courtesy of A. 
Lyman Williston, the library has received 
the History of Northampton, by James 
Russell Trumbull. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN... The cost of the new 
high school building will be about $300,000. 


HARTFORD. The registration of the 
night schools has been something over 
1,400. 

MIDDLETOWN. A relief map of the 
Colorado canyon is being set up in the 
museum at Wesleyan. It is six feet 
square, constructed on a scale of one inch 
to two miles, and in appearance is one of 
the most imposing addit‘ons to the muse- 
um made in recent years. The prizes 
offered in the catalog for this year repre- 
sent a total value of nearly $475. 

Professor Nicholson has summarized 
the statistics regarding the children of 
alumni as follows: Of the classes be- 
tween 1833-40, eighty-three per cent. mar- 
ried, and the average number of children 
to each marriage was 4.5; 1841-50, eighty- 
two per cent. married, average number of 
children. 3.3; 1851-60, ninety per cent. 
married, average number of children, 3.2; 
1861-70, eighty-nine per cent. married, 
average number of children, 2.6. The 
average for each graduate, not each mar- 
riage, for the decade 1861-70 was 2.4 chil- 
dren; from 1851 to 1860 it was 3. Thes2 
figures take account of only the eighty 
per cent. of alumni who responded to the 
inquiries. Data was not collected from 
graduates who had been out of college 
less than twenty-five years. The average 
of the four decades shows that only four- 
teen per cent. have not married; the aver- 
age number of children a marriage has 
been 3.4. President Eliot states that 
twenty-eight per cent. of Harvard’s grad- 
nates have not married. 

NORWICH. The state board of edu- 
cation has issued a list for 1903 of the 
boards of school visitors, town commit- 
tees and boards of education of Connecti- 
cut. The list for Norwich follows, the 
offices of chairman, secretary and acting 
School visitor being indicated: — 

Norwich—Arthur EB. Story, Dr. Louis I. 
Pratte, Charles N. Congdon, Alfred N. 
Edmundson, Franklin H. Brown (C.), 
Herbert W. Hale, Frank T. Maples (S., A. 
V.), Thomas A. Perkins, Dr. George 
Thompson. 

Norwich (Town-street District)—John 
A. Brady, Aaron W. Dickey, William H. 
Finch, Rev. William S. Palmer (C., A. 
V.), Mrs. Louisa G. Lane (A. V.), Jennie 
_M. Case (S,), Lewis A. Hyde, Fitch L. 
Allen, James W. Murphy. 

Norwich (Central District)—Jonathan 
Trumbull (C.), Dr. N. B. Lewis, Robert- 
son R. Willeox (S.), Dr. Patrick Cassidy, 
Frank J. Leavens, Charles F. Thayer, 
Thatcher Otis, A. §. Spaulding, Otto E. 
press Nathan L. Bishop (Superinten- 

nt), 

_Norwich (West Chelsea District) —Wil- 
liam F: Iveg (C.), Martin F. Bent, Thomas 
H. Reckley, Rufus W. Tilden, Willis T. 
Rogers ($.), Andrew H. Breed, Henry G. 
Peck, Timothy ©, Murphy, Patrick F. 
Kelley, J. B. Stanton (Superintendent). 

Norwich (Falls District)—George D. 


Lewis, Francis J. Kane, Edward Kirby, 
John F. Parker (S., A. V.), C. L. Hopkins, 
re) H. Pullen, Joseph T. Fanning (C., 

Norwich (Greeneville District)—Archi- 
bald Troland, John H. Scott, Jeremiah J. 
Desmond (S., A. V.), Timothy Kelly, 
Charles O. Murphy. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. At the last meet- 
ing of the Women Principals’ Association, 
the following resolutions of opposition to 
the bill concerning the retirement act 
were adopted: — 

1. That no surrender of the five per 
cent. of the excise money and fund result- 
ing from that should be made. 

2. That no increase to the pension 
should at this time be made, as the in- 
come is not at the present time insuffi- 
cient to ask for a higher pension. The 
association also voted to ask for a hearing 
on this issue before the Committee of By- 
laws and Legislation. 


Charles Wingate, who celebrated 
his ninetieth anniversary January 
26, died suddenly March 2, at 


his home in Brooklyn. He was a 
native of Meredith, N. H., and a graduate 
of Dartmouth College,—the oldest grad- 
uate. He was a teacher in Brooklyn for 
nany years. 

The population of New = York, 
based on figures compiled by in- 
spectors of the health board, is 3,732,903 
divided as follows: Manhattan, 1,917,676; 
Brooklyn, 1,291,597; the Bronx, 268,341; 
Queens, 182,681, and Richmond, 72,608. 

NEW YORK CITY. The students of 
New York University are preparing to en- 
tertain seven or eight hundred schoolboy 
visitors at University Heights on Friday 
and Saturday, April 17 and 18. The occa- 
sion is the annual “prep. school day” of 
the college, which is held the day before 
Founders’ Day. 

On Founders’ Day the seniors will hold 
exercises in the auditorium. A number 
of novel features of entertainment are to 
occupy the time on Friday and these will 
be announced later by the committee. 

The department of fine arts at Columbia 
University announces a course of four il- 
lustrated lectures to be given in room 309 
Havemeyer Hall, at 4.30 P. M., on the 


following dates: — 


Monday, March 2—‘Relation of Paint- 
ing to Architecture,” Edward R. Smith, 
librariarry Avery Architectural library; 
Friday, March 6—‘Ancient Roman 
Coins,” George N. Olcott, Ph. D., lecturer 
on Roman archaeology; Friday, March 13 
—‘Wall Decoration at Pompeii,” James 
C. Egbert, Ph. D., professor of Roman 
archaeology and epigraphy; Friday, 
March 20—‘“Pictorial Art of the Early 
Christian Period,” Professor James C. 
Egbert. 

Four lectures on the Dutch poet, Von- 
del, will be given by Leonard Charles 
von Noppen, A. M., on Friday afternoons, 
at 3.30, in 305 Schermerhorn hall, on 
March 13, 20, 27, and Apr] 3. The lec- 


tures will aim to show the effect of Von-. 


del’s poems on Milton’s work. 

At the regular meeting of the Princi- 
pals’ Club at the Tuxedo, March 4, Dr. 
James P. Haney, director of manual train- 
ing in the borough of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, delivered an address on “School- 
room Decoration.” 

On Friday evening, March 13, the sec- 
ond meeting of the School Crafts Club 
will be held at the St. Andrews, Seventy- 
second street and Broadway. The pro- 
gram will include papers by Professor 
Williston and Mr. Stimson of Pratt Insti- 
tute and Mr. Flint ef the Boys’ high 
school. Professor Williston will speak 
on “General Phases of Manual Training 
in Elementary Grades,” and Mr. Stimson 
has chosen for the subject of his address 
“Some Forms of Work in Metal Which 
May be Done in the Grammar Schools.” 
Walter Goodenough, director of 
drawing, Brooklyn, will preside as chair- 
man of the meeting. 

On March 4, the Teachers’ Art Club held 
its regular meeting at the Normal College, 
Mr. Paul Connoyer, a painter well known 
for his interesting pictures of New York 
street scenes, spoke on “The City as the 
Painter Sees it.” 

Fitting exercises marked the installa- 
tion of John Waters as principal of P. S. 
No. 89 March 2. Among the spea‘ers 


were District Superintendent John Dwyer, . 


David R. Runyon, Principal Whiteside of 
No. 69, Principal Kerin of No. 103, Prin- 
cipal O’Reilly of No. 86, Miss Teresa L. 
Atkinson, Commissioners Abraham Stern 
and Richard J. Adams and District Super- 
intendent Edward W. Stitt. Principal 
Waters responded briefly. 

Considerable business of importance 
was transacted at the meeting of the 
Board of Education, February 25. The 
disposition of the $3,500,000 bond appro- 


priation for new schools was decided 
upon, and, incidentally, the much-dis- 
cussed question of the location of the De- 
Witt Clinton high school was settled by 
deciding to build on the Tenth avenue 
and Fifty-ninth street site. The fourth 
annual report of the city superintendent 
on the condition of schools during the 
year ending July 31, 1902, was presented. 
Many appointments, promotions and 
transfers of principals and teachers were 
made, and contracts for new buildings 
were awarded. Many changes in the by- 
laws were approved, but that affecting the 
deductions for absences was laid over. 

Lawrence H. Tasker, a teacher in the 
De Witt Clinton high school, has been 
selected by the committee on lectures and 
libraries to fill the position of assistant 
supervisor of lectures at a salary of $2,000 
a year. Mr. Tasker has been identified 
with the lecture system in the capacity of 
lecturer. 

The first in a series of conferences of 
high school principals and teachers of 
English was held March 7, in the hall of 
the Board of Education. Miss Caroline 
B. Le Row, of the Brooklyn Girls’ high 
school, was the principal speaker, ad- 
dressing the meeting on the subject “How 
to Teach Oral Reading in the High 
School.” 


N. F. A. BOSTON MEETING, JULY 6-10. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 1yv2-19)3. 

Charles W. Eliot, president, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Orville T. Bright, first vice-president, 
Chicago, 

William M. Davidson, treasurer, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Albert G. Lane, chairman of trustees, 
Chicago, IIl. 

W. T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education, Washington, D. C. 

Irwin Shepard, general secretary, Winona, 
Minn. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Albert G. Lane, chairman, Chicago, III. 

Newton C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill. 

F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, New York, N. Y. 

Charles W. Eliot, ex-officio, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS N. E. A. 
Council—Wiliam R. Harper, Cnicago, 

Ill. 

Kindergarten—(To be supplied.) 

Elementary—Miss M. Adelaiae Houton, 


Minneapolis. 
Secondary—Charles F. Wheelock, Al- 
bany. 
Higher—Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Berke- 
ley. 
Normal—Livingston C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 
Superintendence—Charles M. Jordan, 
Minneapolis. 


Manual Training—Charles F. Warner, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Art—Miss Clara A. Wilson, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Music—-Sterrie A. Weaver, Westfield, 
Mass. 

Business—J. H Francis, Los Angeles. 

Child Study—-G. W. A. Luckey, Linco!n. 

Physical Training—W. Krohn, 
Chicago. 

Science—C. W. Hall, Minneapolis. 

School Administration—Harlan 
French, Albany. 

Library—James H. Canfield, New York. 

Special Education—Edward E. Allen, 
Overbrook, Pa. 

Indian Education—H. B. Peairs, Law- 
rence, Kan, 


STATE DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS. 
In all cases state directors will act as 

managers in organizing for the Bostoa 

convention, unless by their request state 

or district managers are appointed. 

NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

John S. Locke, Saco, Me. 

Henry C. Morrison, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Walter E. Ranger, Montpelier, Vt. 

George H. Martin, Lynn, Mass. 

A. E. Winship, (State Manager) Boston, 
Mass. 

Walter Ballou Jacobs, Providence, R. I. 

Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn. 

Augustus S. Downing, New York, 

H. Brewster Willis, New Brunswick, N. J. 

J. W. Lansinger, Millersville, Pa. 

George H. Stout (District Manager), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel Andrews 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

George W. Twitmyer, Wilmington, Del. 

M. Bates Stephens, Baltimore, Md. 

Alexander T. Stuart, Washington, D. C. 

Hosmer M. Johnson (District Manager), 
Anacostia, D. C. 

H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va. 

Miss Lucy Robinson, Wheeling, W. Va. 


(District Manager), 


George H. Crowell, High Point, N. C. 
John J. McMahan, Columbia, 8. C. 
W. N. Sheats, Tallahassee, Fla. 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
8S. L. Frogge, Frankfort, Ky. 
J. L. Wright, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Medora V. Glase (State Manager). 
Nashville, Tenn. 
W. F. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga. 
J. W. Abercrombie, University, Ala. 
E. E. Bass, Greenville, Miss. 
Warren Haston, New Orleans, La. 
Alexander Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 
David R. Boyd, Norman, Oklahoma. 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 
John D. Benedict, Muskogee, Ind. Ter. 
NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
J. K. Baxter, Mt. Vernon, O. 
T. A. Mott, Richmond, Ind. 
Miss Catharine Goggin, Chicago, II. 
D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
L. D. Harvey, Madison, Wis. 
A. V. Storm, Cherokee, Iowa. 
Charles M. Jordan, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. T. Carrington, Jefferson City, Mo. 
George T. Murphy (State Manager), St. 
Louis, Mo. - 
W. E. Hoover, Park River, N. Dak. 
C. M. Young, Vermilion, S. Dak. 
Edwin J. Bodwell, Omaha, Neb. 
J. W. Spindler, Winfield, Kan. _ 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
J. M. Lewis, Helena, Mont. 
Miss Estelle Reel (for Wyoming) Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
H. 8. Philips, Denver, Colo. 
Edgar L. Hewett, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
F. Yale Adams, Tucson, Ariz. 
W. J. Kerr, Logan, Utah. 
J. E. Stubbs, Reno, Nev. 
Walter R. Siders, Pocatello, Idaho. 
F. B. Cooper, Seattle, Wash. 
E. D. Ressler, Monmouth, Ore. 
James A. Foshay, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


EXAMINATION FOR LICENSE AS 
TEACHER OF SHOPWORK. 


A written examination for license as 
teacher of shopwork will be conducted by 


the board of examiners on Monday, 
March 23, commencing at 9 a. m., at the 
hall of the board of education, Park ave- 
hue and 59th street, Manhattan. An oral 
examination will be given at the call of 
the board of examiners. 

A. No person will be eligible for this 
license whose age is under eighteen or 
over thirty-five years. 

B. Each applicant must have one of the 
following qualifications: — 

(a) Graduation from a satisfactory high 
school or institution of equal or higher 
rank, or an equivalent academic training, 
or the passing of an academic examina- 
tion; and the completion of a satisfactory 
course of professional training of at least 
two years in shopwork. 

(b) Graduation from a college cours2 
recognized by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, which in- 
cludes satisfactory courses in the princi- 
ples of education and in shopwork. 

The written examination will be upon 
(a) plane geometry; (b) mechanical and 
free-hand drawing; (c) the principles and 
practice of shopwork, methods of instrtc- 
sion, and class management. 

The oral examination will include tests 
of technical skill and knowledge. 

A practical test of ability to teach will 
also form a part of the examination. 

In the written and oral answers to ex- 
amination questions, an applicant must 
give evidence of his ability to use the 
English language correctly. 

All documents submitted as evidence of 
scholarship, training or experience, must 
be originals, and must be accompanied by 
duplicate copies. . 

No applicant will be licensed who 
does not pass satisfactorily a physical ex- 
amination, to be conducted by one of the 
physicians authorized by the board of 
education. No person will be licensed 
who has not been vaccinated within eight 
years, unless the examining physician 
recommends otherwise. 

The licenses issued under these regula- 
tions hold for the period of one year, and 
may be renewed for two successive years, 
without examination, in case the work of 
the holder is satisfactory. At the close 
of the third year of continuous successful 
service, the city superintendent may make 
the license permanent. 

Salaries paid are same as those paid 
other male teachers below highest grade, 
—$900 for first year, with annual increass 
on approval of services of $105—until 
maximum of $2,160 is reached. 

William H. Maxwell, 
City Superintendent of Schools, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Ix order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editot 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities- 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The Vassar Observatory has received 
from the board of the Carnegie Institution 
an apportionment of $1,000 to be expended 
in work on measuring and reducing photo- 
graphs of the region near the north pole 
and in publishing the results of this work. 


The question for the Wellesley-Vassar 
intercollegiate debate received from Wel- 
lesley is: ‘‘Resolved, That, commercially, 
it is not advantageous for the United 
States to own land in the tropics.” Vas- 
sar has chosen the affirmative. 


The Maine senate has adopted the ma- 
jority report of the committee on educa- 
tion in favor of granting $15,000 in aid of 
Colby College. 


Dr. George L. Meylan, medical director 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation gymnasium, has been elected ad- 
junct professor of physical education and 
medical director at Columbia University, 
and will enter upon his new duties Sep- 
tember 1. 

Dr. Meylan has had a broad and thor- 
ough training for his professorship. He is 
a graduate of the Lawrence Scientific 
school at Harvard, has taken research 
courses in the Harvard graduate school, 
and graduated from the New York Univer- 
sity medical school. In his senior year at 
the Medical school he won the Valentine 
Mott gold medal, the first prize for a com- 
petition in surgical anatomy, and won an 
appointment on the staff of Bellevue hos- 
pital, but resigned to come to Boston. Dr. 
Meylan’s experience in physical education 
has been extensive. He commenced as a 
member of the Twenty-third street Young 
Men’s Christian Association in New York, 
and later served that association as assist- 
ant physical director. During his connec- 
tion with the New York Young Men’s 
Christian Association he was prominent in 
the gymnasium, winning the all-round 
gymnastic and athletic championship. 
For the past seven years he has been 
medical director of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Association gymnasium, 
and for four years has been lecturer and 
instructor at the Harvard Summer school. 
During the past year he has also lectured 
in anatomy and anthropometry at Dr. 
Sargent’s normal school. All through his 
stay in Boston Dr. Meylan has been 
prominent in the Boston Physical Educa- 
tion Society, of which he is now president. 
For the past ten years he has been inter- 
ested in summer camps. Besides a broad 
education, thorough training and experi- 
ence in his chosen profession, Dr. Meylan 
has shown much interest in the scientific 
side of physical education. 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws 
will be conferred on M. Jean Jules Jusser- 
and, ambassador of the French republic to 
the United States, by the University of 
Chicago at the winter convocation, March 17. 


a 


The second semester of University 07 
Nebraska opened with the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the school—2,400. 
The attendance last year, including that at 
the summer school, was 2,289. 

In his biennial report to the boaru of 
regents and the governor, Chanceitior An- 
drews urges an appropriation of $100,000 
for the establishment of a College of tun- 
gineering, features of which would be a 
four-years’ course in agricultural engi- 
neering, courses in architecture, and an 
independent professorship in the history 
and criticism of the fine arts. 

The summer school this year will be on 
a somewhat larger scale, and the program 
will. be arranged particularly to meet the 
needs of teachers. Among the lecturers 
from other institutions will be Professor 
M. V. O’Shea, professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin, and Profes- 
sor Wilbur Jackman and Principal Zenia 
Barber of the University of Chicago 
School of Education. 


Cornell University, through its board of 
trustees, sends out the following circu- 
lar:— 

At a meeting of the full board of trus- 
tees of Cornell University, held Saturday, 
February 21, 1903, the following official 
statement of the facts in regard to the 
typhoid fever sitvation was unanimously 
ai'thorized to be issued: — 

It has been widely published in the 
press that several of the trustees of the 
university and members of the executive 
eommittee were stockholders in the 
Ithaca Water Works Company, and that 
the university itself held stock in that 
company; that the water supply of the 
university was contaminated, and had 


Are Soiled School Books Objected to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 


them at the beginning of the new term 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 

Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property, 

Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 
when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— 
Use TRANSPARENT PaPER immediately. 


It stops the damage at once / 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Samples free on request. . 


Use SELF-BINDERS. 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


Twenty years’ dealings with Free Text- Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 
A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
“‘The Holden System for P eserving Books’’ aduvpted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COMER 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


been one of the causes of the typhoid epi- 
demic; and that the executive committee 
of the trustees had refused to provide or 
to furnish opportunities to the students 
for obtaining pure water. It has also 
been charged that the means for caring 
for sick students, and that the number of 
nurses supplied by the university were in- 
adequate. 

Each and every one of these statements 
is absolutely without foundation. No 
member of the board of trustees owns any 
stock in the Ithaca water company. The 
university itself does not own any stock 
in that company. It has an investment 
in bonds of the company, and that is the 
only interest it has in it, as it holds bonds 
of other water companies in different 
parts of the country. The water supply 
of the university comes from Fall Creek, 
which is a different source from the water 
supply of the city. No case of typhoid 
fever is known to have occurred among 
those who have used exclusively the water 
supply of the university campus. No 
person at Sage College, in which more 
than 200 women students board and lodge, 
and which is supplied by this water, has 
had typhoid fever, and no case of typhoid 
has occurred in the familes of the profes- 
sors living on the campus. Typhoid fever 
has developed among those students only 
who live in other portions of the city 
which are supplied by the Ithaca water 
company with water from Six Mile creek 
and from Buttermilk creek. Cornell Uni- 
versity differs from most of the other large 
institutions of learning in naving no 
dormitory system or dining hall for its 
men, and they live in private houses 
seattered over all parts of the city. 

The University authorities have made 
arrangements to enable the students to 
secure pure water, duly inspected. Arte- 
sian water has been placed in ali the uni- 
versity buildings where the students may 
jraw it freely. Distributing stations are 
being established, and students have been 
officially informed that they may have 
pure water free at the expense of the 
university if they do not uesire to pay 
for it. 

To secure pure water for the city and 
university not later than September 1, 
this year, the board of trustees have 
authorized the expenditure of $150,000 for 
the establishment of a complete and ade- 
quate filtration plant. 

Signed: J. G. Schurman, president of 
Cornell University; L. O. Howard, Ph. D., 
trustee; Charles Gray Wagner, B. S., M. 
D., trustee; Frank H. Hiscock, A. B., 
trustee; E. L. Williams, secretary of the 
board of trustees. 

For the Board of Trustees. 


Announcement is made of the gift of a 
new pipe organ to Brown University to be 
installed in Sayles Hall and used at chape' 
and vesper services. The organ is the gift 
of Lucian Sharpe, ’93, of the firm of Brown 
& Sharpe of Providence, and is to be a 
memorial] to his parents. The instrument 
is expected to be superior to any other in 
the state. The only condition imposed by 
the giver is that Dr. Jules Jordan, musical 
director, and Professor Joseph N. Ashton 
of Brown be given sole charge of selecting 
the instrument. 


The Clark University summer school] 
will open July 13 and close July 26. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—A Chautauquan series that has drawn 
the particular attention of the publishing 
and magazine world is that on “The Arts 
and Crafts Movement,’ by Rho Fis«x 
Zueblin. The present number, whic 
gives the history, description, and valua- 
tion of the leading producers of industrial 
art in America, covers a field long needing 
intelligent presentment to the general 
public. 


The Rev. Dr. Withrow’s Program of 
Personally Conducted Travel in Europe, 
advertised on another page, is a hand- 
somely illustrated pamphlet. Will be 
sent on application. 


NEW 
OVERLAND SERVICE. 

Three through trains, Chicago to San 
Francisco, every day, via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line. 
Direct connections for North» Pacific Coast 
points. 

California is less than three days from 
Chicago via this route. 

‘Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
369 Washington St., Boston. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


* response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices for somé of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Offer No. 1. 


The Independant 


Publishers’ Price............ 


Offer No. 2. | 


Review of Reviews............ 


2. 
2 


Offer No. 3. 


Journal of Education............... 


Current Literature........ 


$2.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the - 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


New England Magazine......... 
Art Interchange ....... Spares 


Lippincott’s Magazine......... 


$4.50 


Regular Price 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Clubbing subscription rates to other publications will be given upon 


application to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-4 Beacon &t., Boston, Masa, 


at 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Publisher. Price. 
of Hamilton's acmillan Company, N.Y. $4.00 _AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS FAR AND NEAR, 
Pueblo, Colo, — Telegram.— Send immediately teacher as described at Cincinnati. Sixty-five 
Herevity and Social Progress...... tten “ “ 1.25 | Month.—Superintendent J. S. McClung, March 2, 1903. 
Short History of Rome. Robinson Longmans, Green, & Co., Long Distance Telephone — Will you take primary grade, Pueblo, Colorado, sixty-five dollars a month, 
nts Hali & Christopher sows Co. Phila. and start immediately? —To Fanny Frame, Belleville, N. ¥., March 8. 
seat Nespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream........... Porter & starhe( Ss) Crowell & Co.,N. Y. — Telegram.— Fanny Frame, Oswego graduate, experience, fine character, starts to-morrow.—To Super. 
The Womas whe aki Yas Vores ubleday, Page & Co., intendent McClung, March 4. 
Loom Todd Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. — Wellsville, N. ¥.— Telegram.—Name teacher, eighth grade, regular salary, flve hundred doilare.— 
Lockwood(Ed.)Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .15 | Principal T. J. Slawson, March 6, 19(3, received 10 a. m. 


speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream........... 
ThE Chimes in Pitman’s Shorthand........ 
Dickevs’s Cricket on the Hearth 
Timely Games and Songs for the Kindergarten...... 


Elementary 

Baskervill & 
School Gr Baskervill & 


ruage Lesson 
The silver Cord and Golden Bowl.................0+5 


he Posy Wiggin & 


Isaac Pitman’s Sons, N. Y. 


Hale (Ed.) University Publishing Co.,N. Y. .60 
Reed J. L. Hammett Co., Boston. 60 
Andrews American Book Co., N. Y 1.00 

Sewell “ “ 50 
Sewell “ “ “ 
Pierce The Abbey Press, N. Y. —_ 
Smith McClure, Phillips & Co., N.Y. —— 

.. Moyer Ostermoor & Co., N. Y 2.6) 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. - 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


P -70 per cent. of these by direct recom 


Send for Reference Book. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY coftatnts"oms 


Secured positions for two and one-half times as mary teachers in 1932 as in any previous year! 
ion. Enroll now for 1903. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 12 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F’. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and v5 tpkeetit School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


LLOUGH. 


THE NEW YORK SiTUATION. 


,Continued from page 165.] 


Hence all this agitation. Responsibil- 
ity should rest where it belongs. I repeat 
what I have heretofore said concerning 
the attitude of the regents: “Assuming 
to be afraid of political influence in the 
school system, politics of a most disgrace- 
ful character has entered into the discus- 
sion of this question—politics of a dis- 
graceful character for the reason that it 
has consisted largely of personal vituper- 
ation, untruthful statements and false 
issues.” 

Let me 
sions: — 

1. No district will or can be deprived 
of its academic department through pas- 
sage of the Merritt bill. 

2. I am not opposed to small schools, 
but to poor schools. I would make it pos- 
sible for the small school to become a 
larger school and would make it neces- 
sary for the poor school to become a good 
school. 

3. I most heartily favor secondary ed- 
ucation, but hold that thorough element- 
ary training is of prime importance as 
well for the few who enter a high school 
as for the many who do not, and I there- 
fore insist that elementary education 
should not be sacrificed for advanced 
worl, but that all departments should re- 
ceive adequate consideration. My record 
of seventeen years in this department 
shows that I have labored earnestly to 
build up all departments of the public 
School, to elevate standards, increase the 
efficiency of teachers and to secure more 
liberal appropriations for school pur- 
poses, 

4. The State Superintendent has by 
legislative enactment greater powers over 
public secondary schools than over public 
elementary schools, notwithstanding the 
statement as to the regents’ exclusive 
jurisdiction over the former. The stand- 
ard of excellence attained by the second- 
ary Schools of the state is largely due to 
the high grade of teachers which has been 
provided through the various institutions 
for professional training and the uniform 
licensing system; to the improved condi- 
tion of buildings and grounds; to the en- 
forcement of school laws—all agencies 
pein the exclusive supervision of this 
petite, to the encouragement and 
pe given boards of education, and to 
cute eral uplift to public education re- 
: ting from the intimate relations exist- 
ny between this department and the pub- 
ie school in every branch of its activity. 
Should the proposition providing 
in, tte Payment of non-resident tuition 
will be departments be defeated it 
body . due to the jealous opposition of a 
al 'Y which has heretofore laid exclusive 

4lm to all. encouragement given to sec- 
ondary education, 
Opposite statements circulated by the 
are ‘on regarding the recent hearing 
maliciously perverted or entirely 


add the following conclu- 


false, as may be clearly proved from the 
Official records and by the testimony of 
the members of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the Assembly. 

7. If in doubt as to whether the bill is 
constructive or destructive in its tenden- 
cies secure a copy and examine for your- 
self. I shall be glad to furnish copies of 
the bill and to answer all requests for in- 


‘formation. 


I do not ask any one to write personal 
letters to the governor or to members of 
the legislature to influence their action. 
It is the people’s right, however, to be in- 
formed on a question that so immediately 
concerns them. These explanations are 
not made for personal reasons, but in be- 
half of the 11,690 public schools of the 
state whose interests it is my duty to 
protect. 


VARIETIES. 


Highwayman—‘“Beg pardon, sir, but 
you wouldn’t mind loaning me your 
watch until I can get mine back from my 
uncle?” 

Pedestrian—“Not at all; don’t annoy 
yourself about it. The obligation is all 
yn my side. The watch hasn’t kept good 
time of late; it’s quite a relief to get rid 
of it.” 


A distinguished-looking individual ap- 
plied at the pearly gate for admission. 

“Are you one of the just-made perfect?” 
usked St. Peter. 

“No,” replied the distinguished-looking 
individual. “I am one of the plain- 
elothes men just made patrolmen.” 

Turning to an assistant, St. Peter said: 

“Give the gentleman from New York a 
transfer. He’s been misdirected.”—Bal- 
timore American. 


Aunt Jane—‘Why, Johnny, what are 
you thinking of? Don’t you believe your 
mamma thinks everything of your papa?” 

Johnny—“No, I don’t, Aunt Jane. . I 
she did, she wouldn’t make him feel bad 
avery evening by telling things about me. 


Little Vegetarian—“Papa, why do youw 


go away again? Why don’t you stay 
home with mother and me?” f 
Papa—‘But I must go, little daughter, 
to get bread and butter for you.” 
L. V.—“Oh, papa, if you'll only stay 
home I’ll eat meat.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Telegram. — Dorothy Schrader, Wayland, just the one. Geneseo, eight years’ experience.— To Mr. 
Slawson, March 6, 10.05 A. M. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Colleges, 


. 

MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY “tna Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 

or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


New York 
Recommends college and normal iste oth 


direct work. Good positions for good teachers. 


WM. Oo. P 
’ a] with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PE CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges [| 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Salary, Chart 


Free to Teachers, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C, A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 
PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (H), Allentown, Pa. 


Oldest west of the-Hudson. Operates in every State. Best facilities, efficient service, 
Register now, Circulars free. ’ 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YorKE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. ; 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANxE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
' 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. espondence is in 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm S8t., DENVER, COLORADO. 


81 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY. N. Y, 


We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. . Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Biba. Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S'| Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
85 2g ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, ' 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,. New York. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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HELPS FOR THACHERS. 


“The books are masterpieces in art, lit- 


erature, and pedagogy. They aim to haye : 
Une tho SONGS AND SONG GAMES. ‘TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
clearly, appreciate the; beautiful in nature For the Little People. Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 
and the good in human nature, think more” Arranged by > 1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
; ovtdence de ses. mour n. nt 
intelligently, live more helpfully. Price, cents. thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
— New England Journal of Education. to all grades, 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs,|2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
pong Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the by Beymoar Eaton. 
e ones. compile course 0. nstruction in soc an 
orms and exercises. 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
By Saran Louise ARNOLD, formerly Supervisor of Sor Wright, B. Thirteenth thousand. 
«Ue . . T. near robiems in 
merly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. A uae waiath of poems written to answe |4. Hasy Problems for Young Think- — 
‘ E ° i the needs found in the first two or three years of| ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
A series of eight Readers representative of the best in literature, school life, especially the first. sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
illustrated from masterpieces of art, and perfect in pedagogical plan and moral embodied in "each thus. throug the 
execution. They interest the children ; they stimulate thought, and create ten uestions in Arithmétic. 
literary and artistic taste ; they are unequaled in attractiveness of illustration. CHALK - MARKS trad 
Typical of the success of the Series is its record of adoption and use For the Blackboard. - ‘gies "e° 7A "1 
in such cities as — Drawn by D. R. Avcssure, Author of| W. HL, Huston, Toronto, ‘This book contains, 
BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHARL ‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents, ractical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed bie WOFKS on composition ever written. 
NEWARK ST. LOUIS BROOKLYN in the most simple manner, drawn with the least|'7, Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND ATLANTA number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ROANOKE MOBILE and the the Tie nt ali grades will gladly welcome this book of 
NEW YORK DAYTON State of UTAH drawings are simple as to need no specia ‘direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been| 8, 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
ers. on a novel plan. rnoons” are nice 
Seasonable Books for Nature Study busy work, or a8 drawing cards. graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
ot schools, ~ 
THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS | THE EARTH AND ITS STORY GYMNASTICO: CARDS 9: Common Sense Exercises in Géog- 
a Reader Ser Grades. By By ANGELO HEILPRIN. Illustrated. $1.00. Of the Ling System. 
cents. | STORIES OF STARLAND By F. A. Morsz, Principal Sherwin School, It is book of not ordinary ques- 
SPRINGTIME FLOWERS By Marky Proctor. Sdcents. Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
Easy Lessons iu Botany. By Mak RuTH cents each. The three series to one ad- 
NORCROSS. Illustrated. 36 cents. BIRD DAY: HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT dress, 35 cents. 
NATURE IN VERSE By CHARLES A. Banoock. Illustrated. 50 ff these cards, containing graded. exercises, have ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For Primary Grades. Comviled by MARY ‘ to and from | for the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
I. LovEsoy. Situstrated. cents. OUTLINES IN NATURE STUDY AND fo the next, and the various. have with paper-folding. 
POETRY OF THE SEASONS HISTORY thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
Fer Grammar Grades. Complied by MARY Elementary By ANNIE G. grades. 
- LOVEJOY. Illustrated. 60 cents. NGELL. cents. ’ 
MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. son, and Assize M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, Price, 25 cents. 
25 cents. 
Sl LVE R, BU RD ETT & Cort PANY and for EXEROISES the AMERICAN FLAG. 
, ymnastic Training in the schools, many of them Compiled by WARREN WIN . Pa ; 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Special Day Exercises. | ypw enguanp PUBLISHING COMPANY 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 29-A Beacon St. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music) : 
THANKSGIVING FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
DECORATION DAY ARBOR DAY STATE DAY = DS 
FRANKLIN | WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Abdvess By Dr. A. E. Winship 
{m) H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


FOR BIRD DAY. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29 A Keacon St. 43 E:s: 19th st. 303 Michigan Ave. 
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Educational Press Association Price-List, 


A practical and popular dialogue for prom, Seendine. PUBLISHING Any Information. 
a ..8t. Louis, Mo. 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom. Primary ‘Teaches... Boston, mem 27-20 West 234 St. 
Amorican School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. PH y 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. New York. v 
t 1s adapted tor Grammar an nterMediate | Journal’... Morente, cane N. Dept, 120 Summer Street, »<— 
Educational Rouse’, Dat. BOSTON, MASS. 


grades, and very effective in presentation. | 
Indiana School Journal..:---.. Ind, 


lowa Normal Monthiy........... Dubuque, Iowa. ‘Educational Institutions. 


Single Copies, . 5 cents Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
2 i 5 0 — of N.Y. oo ane 
Co ndergarten Review........-... pringfield, Mass. LLE 
pies, . Michigan Moderator............ Lapsing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...... .....+.+.. Des Moines, Ia. OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Schools. 
Missouri School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo, Open to both sexes. Address fhe Registrar. || 


NEW ENGLAND PU BLISH ING CO. Northwestern Journal of Education.Lincoln, Neb. | ——— 
Pennsylvania school Pa.” NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: Popular Educator,....... Boson, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Eatablishe - 


29-A Beacon St. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. for the advancement of art education, and traiL- 
Public School Journal Bloomington. Il. ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw. 
School Bulletin .................Syracuse, N. Y. ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
School Education ............... Minneapolis, Minn, the school, Newbury, corner of kxever St., Boston. 
Schvol Education............... New York, N. Y. H. Principal. 


For Commencement Season. Teachers’ Institute.......... New York, x. | Sor women-only epectal atvention. 4s catied 


exas School Journal........... ustin, Texas. ogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principa | 

? Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. | 

Dr. A. E. WINSHIP’S Commencement theme this year will be | Western Schoo! Journal... Topeka, Kans TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Buwoxzwaran, Mass. | 
Western Teacher............... .+»Milwaukee, Wis, S 


For both sexes. For 4 address the : 
A. G. 


| Principal, YorEN, A.M. 

% TAKING AND MAKING CHANCES.” WIN HIP TEACHERS’ TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mags. | 

Address S AGENCY, S For both sexes. For catalogues address the | 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass Principal, P. BEOKWITH. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address 


| 
. 


